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THE CONVICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

The night was dark but fine j and innumerable 
stars spangled the sky, as four mea stood on 
watch by the side of a large old born, within 
sight of a farm-house. Although a human 
habitation was there, the p^qp*had a desolate 
and solitary aspect. There was the farmstead, 
with its ricks and stacks, it is true, showing that 
industry was at work; but not another house 
was to .be seen around except that yeoman’s 
dwelling; not a labourer’s cottage even; and 
the 'ground immediately around was unoul- 
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Whoever or whatever it was they expected, 
only a single figure appeared, and as it came 
up the sandy path towards them, a voice shouted,. 

Stand! Give the word!” 

“ Justice,” replied the clear, full voice of Mr. 
Dudley; and as he spoke, he continued to ad¬ 
vance direct towards the men who barred the road. 

“ That’s the word, sure enough,” said one of 
them, in a low tone; “ but he has got no arms, 
and does not look like our people.” 

“ I dare say he is one of Sir Arthur’s men,” re- 
plied another; and after a momentary hesitation, 
they made way to let him pass. Dudley, how¬ 
ever, paused in the midst of them, inquiring, in 
a familiar tone, “Which way have they taken.?” 
and after hearing J;>e reply of, “ Straight on, 
you cannot miss it,” he walked forward at the 
same rapid pace which had brought him thither. 

For a little more than two miles farther, no 
sound or sight indicated that he was ap¬ 
proaching the scend of any important event. 
The road was varied, sometimes passing over 
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a part of the bare dovms, sometimes gliding in 
between little copses and hedge-rows, some¬ 
times crossing over a shoulder of the hill, some¬ 
times skirting its base. At length, however, a 
distant roar was heard, as of a multitude of hu¬ 
man beings talkihg tumultuously; and coming 
out of the little valley, through which passed 
the bye-way he was pursuing, a strange and 
not unpicturesque scene burst upon his eyes. 
He was now at the foot of the steep ascent 
which led up to the old gates of the small town of 
Barhampton; and the decayed walls, with their 
flanking towers, were seen crowning the rise, 
at the distance of somewhat more than a quarter 
of a mile. I have said that they were seen, 
though the night was very, ^ajk, and the moon 
had not yet risen; but it was by a less mellow 
and peaceful light than that of the fair planet 
that the crumbling fortifications were displayed. 
More than a hundred links were blazing -with 
their red and smoky glare around the gate 
and beneath the walls; and a sea of human 
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beings, moving to and fro, some on horseback 
and some on foot, was shown by the same fitful 
flames, Avith strange efiects of light and shade, 
varying over them every moment as the gi-oups 
themselves changed their forms, or the links 
were carried from place to place. At the same 
time, a dull, murmuring, subdued roar Avas 
heard, strong but not loud, as of many persons 
speaking eagerly; and every now and then a 
voice rose in a shout above the rest, as if 
giving directions or commands. 

Without pausing even an instant to gaze 
upon the scene, however strange and interesting, 
Dudley hurried on up the ascent, sometimes 
running, sometimes walking, till he reached the 
outskirts of the* mob, where a number of the 
less zealous and energetic were standing idly 
by, some vrith arms in their hands of various 
kinds and sorts—muskets, fowling-pieces, pikes, 
swords, scythes set upright upon poles, pistols 
and daggers, or large knives—some totally un¬ 
armed, like himself, or furnished merely with a 
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bludgeon. In advance was the denser part of 
the crowd—agitated, vociferous, swaying hither 
and thither, and seeming to attend but little to 
the commands which were shouted from time 
to time by several persons on horseback. 
The confusion was indescribable, and little 
could be seen of what was going on in front, 
though the light of the torches caught strong 
upon two or three banners, bearing inscriptions 
in gilt letters, and upon the figures of the 
horsemen who were raised above the crckwd on 
foot. Towards one of these Mr. Dudley 
strove to force his way; but it was with diffi¬ 
culty that he gained, every moment or two, 
a step in advance, till at length he came sud¬ 
denly, in the midst of the^ densest mass of the 
people, upon a brass six-pounder of somewhat 
antique form, with the two horses which had 
drawn it up the hill. There seemed to be 
another a little ih advance; but sebing- the 
space somewhat clear on the other side of the 
gun, Dudley leaped over it, and hurried on 
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more freely towards the figure upon which his 
eyes had been fixed, and which he recognised 
at once, though some attempt had been made 
to disguise the person. As he was passing the 
other field-piece, however, a man of foreign 
appearance, with large pair of mustachios, 
stopped him rudely, telling him in French to 
keep back. 

Dudley replied in the same language, “I 
must pass, sir. I wish to speak with that gen- 
tlemaHand, at the same time, he thrust aside 
the other, who was much less powerful than 
himself, and was approaching Sir Arthur Ade- 
lon,‘ when suddenly a broad blaze broke up 
just luider the arch of the old gateway, and 
a loud voice exclaiiped, “ That will soon bum 
them down.” 

The crowd recoiled a little, and Dudley 
for a moment caught sight of a huge pile 
of dry bushes which had been placed against 
the old gates, and lighted by some gun¬ 
powder. The next instant he was by Sir 
Arthur’s side, and then for the first time 
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saw, a little in advance of the baronet, the 
lawyer Norries, apparently acting as the leader 
of the multitude, and at that moment giving 
directions for bringing round the muzzles of 
the field-pieces to bear upon the gates as soon 
as they should be destroyed by the flames. 

The tumult and uproar were so great that Sir 
Arthur neither saw nor heard Dudley, Till the 
latter had spoken to him three timOs, and then, 
when he turned his eyes upon him, he started 
and became very pale. 

“ Sir Arthur, listen to me for a moment,” 
St ' Dudley; “ bend down your head, and hear 
what. I have to say.” 

The baronet, seemingly by an involuntary 
movement, did as he was rejtjuired; and Dudley 
continued, in a low voice, saying, “ Take the 
first opportunity of turning your horse and 
riding away; and be sure-” 

“ Impossible, sir, impossible !” answered Sir 
Arthur, in the same tone. 

“ And be sure,” continued Dudley, without 
heeding his reply, “ that if you do not, you will 
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have bitter cause to regret it. Listen to me 
yet one moment, sir, before you answer.” 

“ There is a part of the gate down!” cried 
the loud voice of Norries. “Bring those cannon 
round quicker—have you lost your hands and 
arms?” 

“ Sir Arthur Adelon,” continued Dudley, 
earacstly, “I was asked a question by those 
who sent me, and to it I gave a willing reply. 
In accordance with that reply I was directed 
to say to you, I have heard that some papers 
will be given up to me in a few days affecthig 
questions long past; but I say at once I wish 
all those gone-by aflairs to be buried in obli¬ 
vion, and if you will retire at once from this 
scene of treasonable violence, I give you my 
word that when those papers are given to me, 
I will destroy them without looking at them.” 

“ Then he has betrayed me!” murmured Sir 
Arthur, with a furious look towards Norries; 
“ he has forced me forward into these deeds, 
and then betrayed me. But it is too late,” he 
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added, aloud, for the preeeding words, though 
they were caught by Dudley, had been uttered 
in a very low tone. " I know not what you 
speak of, sir. If you have come here to put 
forth enigmas, I am too busy to unriddle them. 
It matters not to me whether you look at paiiers 
or not. That is all your own affair.” And 
breaking off abmptly, he again gazed gloomily 
at Norries, and muttered something between 
his teeth, of which Dudley only heard the 
word, “ Revenge.” 

There were two holsters at his saddle-bow, 
such are as commonly used in some of our 
volunteer regiments of cavalry; and as he 
spoke. Sir Arthur Adelon put his right hand to 
one of them, while he tu^^d.his horse with 
the other. But Dudley grasped his bridle rein, 
saying, “ One word more. Sir Arthur, and then 
I must go. You are in great danger,” he added, 
in a lower voice. “ Not only are there troops 
within the town, but in five minutes you will 
have the yeomanry upon you. So much have 
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I learned this day. Be advised, for your own 
sake, for the sake of your family. Turn your 
horse, disentangle yourself from the crowd, 
and make the best of your way back to 
Brandon.” 

Sir Arthur gazed at him with a look of 
stupified astonishment; but ere he could answer, 
a voice shouted, “ The gate’s down !—the gate’s 
down !” And immediately' a rush forward took 
place, beginning witli those behind, who heard 
the announcement without seeing what was 
going on in front. 

“ Orderly, orderly!” cried Norries ; “ let the 
guns advance first.” But as he spoke, there 
was a loud ringing peal of musketry from the 
inner side of th^ gjitpway, and then a straggling 
shot or two. A man amongst the rioters 
dropped; another staggered, pressing his hand 
upon his side, and fell-; and die horse which 
Norries was riding reared high, and then came 
thundering down. 

At the same instant there came the sound of 
a wild “ Hurrah!” from the • side of the hill to 
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the left, together with that of galloping horse. 
Another volley of shot rang from behind the 
gateway of the town; and then, with a cheer, 
a small but compact body of infantry advanced 
at the charge with fixed bayonets from within 
the walls. Two more of the rioters had fallen by 
the second discharge; tlie cry spread amongst 
them that the cavalry were upon them; those 
at the extreme verge of the crowd began to run; 
the centre remained firm for a moment, more 
from indecision than courage; but the next 
instant, panic seized all, and one general scene 
of flight and confusion followed. 

Dudley caught one more glance of Sir Arthur 
Adelon, but it was only to see that he was 
spurring the fine horse he »rgd$ fiercely along 
the slope towards the other side from that 
which now presented the advancing line a 
well-disciplined body of yeomanry cavalry. 

It was now time that Dudley should think 
of his own safety. He was in the midst of a 
body of rioters, whose acts amounted to trea¬ 
son, though a more lenient construction was 
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afterwards put upon them, under the merciful 
influence of modem civilization. With quick 
step, then, but not at a run, he turned some¬ 
what in the direction which had been taken by 
Sir Arthur Adelon, skirted round the town to 
the westward, and when he had got in amongst 
some houses which had been built beyond the 
walls, turned back, as if coming towards the 
scene of afliray. 

The great mass of the people had fled 
down the hill towards the villages and copses 
in the interior; and it must be said that 
the yeomanry, inexperienced in such proceed¬ 
ings, made but few prisoners, considering the 
number of people present at the attack upon 
the town. A cpnfivsed noise, however, reached 
Dudley’s ears, of galloping horse, and shouts 
and cries; but, keeping away to the right, he 
avoided the spot where the pursuit was going 
on, and at the same time endeavoured to re¬ 
gain the road which led towards Brandon. He 
was some time in finding it, and even when 
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actually upon it, did not feel sure that he was 
right, till he perceived, after having gone on 
for a quarter of a mile, a tall finger-post, of a 
peculiar form, which he had remarked as he 
passed before. 

The road was quite solitary, although he 
thought he heard steps running on fast before 
liim ; and no one did Dudley meet with during 
the whole weary seven miles he had still to 
walk before he reached the gates of Brandon 
Park. Sad and gloomy were the thoughts 
which kept him company by the way from that 
scene of mad violence. He reflected upon the 
fate of the misled men who had fallen or been 
taken; and with still more sorrowful feelings 
he thought of the future condifion of the widow, 
the orphans, the parents of the dead, and all 
that were connected with or dependent upon 
the prisoners. But it is with his own fate I 
have to do, and not with his mere meditations, 
and therefore I will conduct him at once past 
the old bam and lonely farm-house, which 
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marked about half the distance, and bring him 
to the gates of the park. The moon was by 
this time rising, but the light of a candle was 
in the lodge, and the small door leading into 
the park, at the side of the greater ones, was 
open. Dudley passed through, and advanced 
up the avenue towards the house ; but he had 
not proceeded two hundred yards, when two 
men started out upon him from behind the 
trees, and seized him by the shoulder. 

“ Mr. Edward Dudley,” said one, “I appre¬ 
hend you in the Queen’s name. Here is the 
warrant.” 

“ Upon what charge ?” demanded Dudley, 
without making any resistance. 

“ Why, it ipay Jbe murder; it may be man¬ 
slaughter,” replied the constable; “ that re¬ 
mains to be seen. You must come to the lodge 
for to-night, sir; for I am ordered to keep you 
there in safe custody, in the little room with 
the round window at the back.” 
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CHAPTEE ir. 


It is neces^ry now to leave Dudley in the 
hands of the constables, and to take up the 
history of another personage in the tale. 

Sir Arthur Adelon spurred on for four miles 
without drawing a rein, and almost without 
giving a thought to any point in his situation, 
except the effort necessary, tp escape per¬ 
sonal danger. For the first two miles he 
fancied that he heard the sounds of pursuit 
behind him; but gradually, as no one ap¬ 
peared, and his keenest attention did not con- 
fii-m the impressions which fear had produced, 
he became convinced that he had escaped im- 
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mediate captui'e; and while he still urged his 
horse furiously forward, he meditated over the 
perilous future. His course was directed 
along a narrow horse-path across the downs, 
with every turning of which he was well 
acquainted, but which added nearly two miles 
to the distance he had to go. He paid little 
attention to any external objects; but one 
thing could not escape his eye as he rode over 
the high grounds towering above ^the sea. It 
was a dim light, at the distance of about a 
mile from the shore, and he knew right well 
that it was burning on board a small French 
brig, which had brought over the two field- 
pieces the night before. The sight suggested 
to his mind the ,i(}ea of flight from England; 
but there were many difficult and dangerous 
points to be considered before such a step 
could be taken; and after awhile, he some¬ 
what checked his horse’s speed, and though 
still proceeding at a quick trot, revolved, 
in an intense but confused and rambling 
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manner, the circumstances which surrounded 
him. His inclination was certainly to fly; 
but then be remembered that to do so woidd 
fix upon him participation in the crimes of 
that night; that he might not be able to 
return to his country for long years, and that 
the rest of his life might be spent in the pains 
of exile. He recollected, too, that he had 
held back at that period of the attack upon 
the town of Barhampton, when the magistrates 
had appeared upon the wall, and summoned 
the multitude to disperse, and retire quietly to 
their homes; and he fancied that, disguised as 
his person had been, in a large wrapping 
cloak, with a handkerchief tied over the lower 
part of his face, and a hat qn^ik^ that which he 
usually wore, he might have escaped without 
observation on the part of most of the rioters. 
But then again Dudley had seen him, spoken 
to him, recognised him. He was the only 
one, except Norries, that was fully aware of 
his presence on the spot; and Sir Arthur 
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believed that he had seen the latter fall dead 
trader the fire of the troops. Could Dudley 
be silenced, all might go well; but still the 
baronet hesitated and balanced, and remained 
undecided till the gates of Brandon Park 
appeared before him. It was necessary to 
come to some immediate decision j and yet he 
could not make up his mind to decide; and at 
length he determined, as most men in a state 
of doubt are inclined to do, to cast the burden 
upon another. “ I will speak with Filmer,” 
he thought; “ and upon his advice I will act.” 
The gates were immediately opened on his 
ringing the bell—for the tenants of the lodge, 
knowing that he was absent, had waited up for 
his return—and ridjng hard up the avenue. Sir 
Arthur entered his niece’s house a little aft^f 
eleven o’clock. A momentary hesitation crossed 
him when he was passing the threshold, as to 
whether he should consult with Father Peter 
or not; but that doubt was immediately put an 
end to, by the first words of the butler, who 
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stood behind the servant that opened the 
door. 

“ Oh! Sir Arthur,” he said, with a very 
grave face, “some terrible things have hap¬ 
pened-” 

“ I know—I know,” cried Sir Arthur, inter¬ 
rupting him hastily, and somewhat surprised 
to find that the tidings had travelled so quick. 
“ Where is Mr. Filmer ? I must see him directly. 
Call him to me immediately.” 

“ He is in the library, sir,” replied the man ; 
and passing on with a quick step, Sir Arthur 
Adelon entered the room where the priest was 
seated alone. Father Filmer was sitting at 
the large library-table, with his head resting on 
his hand; and as'he raised his eyes to the 
baronet’s countenance, with the light of the 
large lamp streaming upon his broad forehead, 
there was an expression of intense, stem 
thought upon his face, which made Sir Arthur 
feel he was in the presence of his master more 
than of his friend perhaps. He closed the door. 
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*nd saw that it was firmly shut; and as he was 
advancing towards the table, Mr. Fihner in¬ 
quired, “ What is the tuatter. Sir Arthur? You 
are pale, haggard, and apparently much agi¬ 
tated.” 

« 

“ Have you not heard, my good father ?” 
asked the baronet. I had understood that 
the rumour had reached Brandon.” 

“I have heard much,” replied the priest; 

“ but what I wish to hear is, what it is that 
has so much affected you. My son,” he con¬ 
tinued, rising, and gazing gravely upon Sir 
Arthur’s face, “ if you would have comfort, 
consolation, and advice from one who is your 
eld and long-tried friend, as well as your spi¬ 
ritual guide, you .must have confidence in him. 
Now, in that confidence you have been wanting 
lately. You have told me hal^ and I have 
known the whole. You have avoided rather 
than sought my counsel; and 1 have not forced 
it upon you, although I knew you to be engaged 
in enterprises dangerous to yourself and others. 
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and knew also the inducements which forced 
you forwards, and from which I could have re¬ 
lieved you, if you would but have been guided 
by me. The only thing of which I was un¬ 
aware was, that the rash attempt was to be 
made to-night. I see by your face, by your 
dress, by your manner, that it has been so; 
and I now ask you the result, not from any 
idle curiosity, but for the purpose of delivering 
you from the difficulties which your own want 
of confidence has brought upon you. Speak; 
and every word that you say shall be held as 
sacred as if uttered under the seal of con¬ 
fession.” 

“ The result, my best friend,” replied Sir 
Arthur, “ is more disastrous .than can be con¬ 
ceived.” And he went on to give his own ver¬ 
sion of all that had occurred, dwelling particu¬ 
larly upon Dudley’s appearance amongst the 
rioters, and the words which he had used. 
Filmer suffered him to proceed to an end with¬ 
out a single question. He did not even em- 
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barrass him by a look, but having resumed his 
seat, kept his eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the 
table, and his head slightly bent, in listening 
attention. 

“ And now what am I to do asked Sir 
Arthur. “I will be guided entirely by your 
advice. There is the Trendli brig which has 
been hired by some of these men, through the 
Soditi Democratiquc, now lying off the coast. 
A boat will carry me on board in half an hour, 
and I shall be safe in France, as fugitives 
accused of mere political offences cannot be 
claimed.” 

“ Would you ruin yourself for ever ?” asked 
Father I’ilmer; “ would you put a brand upon 
your name which,can never be effaced ? Think 
not of it; mci’ely answer me one or two ques¬ 
tions. Arc you sure that Nonics is dead ?” 

“I saw him fall with my own eyes,” an¬ 
swered the baronet; “ and I think that one of 
the cannon passed over him, for the horses took 
fright at the firing.” 
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“Norries would not betray you, I think,” 
said Mr. Filiner, thoughtfully; and then re¬ 
peated, “ he would not betray you, even if he 
were living, I do believe.” 

“ But he has betrayed me to this j'oung 
Dudley already,” answered Sir Arthur Adelon, 
sharply. “ His words clearly shojved that ho 
is infonned of all that passed six years ago. 
lie, the son of my greatest enemy, has me now 
entirely in his power—it is that which makes 
it so necessary to fly; he saw me, spoke to me, 
can swear to my presence there.” 

“ But he, you think, is the only one ?” said 
the priest, in a tone of inquiry. 

“ Assuredly,” replied Sir Arthur. “ I have 
been at only two of their meet^pgs; and at the 
last I strongly dissuaded them from the at¬ 
tempt, and said that I would take no part in it, 
which was the cause of Norries’ threatening 
visit here. All my other communications have 
been carried on with him.” 

“ Then you are safe,” said the priest. “ If 
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any one has by chance recognised your person, 
it may easily be said, that you were there to 
dissuade the people from their rash attempt; 
and you can call witnesses to prove that you 
have done so before.” 

“ But Dudley, Dudley,” said the baronet, 
almost impatiently —“ he can prove all.” 

“ 1 will provide for him,” replied the priest, 
with a marked emphasis and a bitter smile. 
“ He shall be taken care of.” 

“ But how—how ?” cried Sir Arthur. 

“ Come with me, and I will show you,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Filmer; and lighting a taper at 
the lamp, he led the way into the hall. Sir 
Atthur followed, in wonder and doubt, and the 
priest opened the.door of the dining-room, and 
went in. As soon as Sir Arthur entered, his 
eyes fell upon the dining-room table, which 
was covered with a white cloth, concealing 
from the eye some large object like the 
figure of a man. Mr. Filmer set dotvn the 
light he carried on the side-board, where two 
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other wax-candles were burning; and then, 
with a slow, firm step, and grave countenance, 
approached the end of the table, and threw 
back the cloth. Sir Arthur bad followed him 
step by step, but what was his horror and sur¬ 
prise to see, when the covering was removed, 
the cold, inanimate features of Lord Hadley, 
with his forehead and head covered with blood, 
and his clothes likewise stained with gore and 
dust. 

“ Good Heaven !” he exclaimed, “ how has 
this happened, and how does this bear upon 
my own fate r” 

“ How it has happened,” answered Mr. Fil- 
mer, “remains to be proved, and shall be 
proved; and how it bears upon your fate, I 
will leave you to divine, at least for the pre¬ 
sent. That unliappy young .man had a sharp 
and angry discussion this morning with Mr. 
Dudley. The subject was Helen Clive, whom 
be who lies there was pursuing with the basest 
intentions, and insulting with familiarities as 
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well as importunities, alike repugiunt to one 
of so high a mind. The dispute proceeded to 
verj' fierce and angry menaces on both j)arts. 
Dudley forgot his usual moderation, and the 
sharp terms he used were overheard by myself 
and two others. At dinner they were cold and 
repulsive towards each other; and after dinner, 
towards eight o’clock, Mr. Dudley left the house, 
upon what errand I do not know. That un¬ 
happy young man followed him, inquiiing 
which way the other took, and I find that they 
were seen passing the lodge, and going up to¬ 
wards the downs. At that time they were in 
eager conversation; their gestures were wann, 
and their tones indicative of much excitement, 
though the w ondr tiiey uttered were not heard. 
Somewhat more than two hours ago, the boht- 
men—fishermen,or smugglers, as the case may 
be—^brought home that lifeless mass of clay, 
with the vital spark even then quite extinct. 
The account they gave was this:—that one of 
their number, while watching a French brig 
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lying about a mile from the shore, heard high 
words from the cliff above his head. He thought 
he heard a cry, too, as if for help, and looking 
up, he saw two men at the very edge of the 
precipice, though in the darkness he could but 
distinguish the bare outline of their fonns 
against the sky. There seemed to-him to be 
blows struck and a scuffle betweefi them, and 
the moment after, one disappeared, for the dark 
face of the rock prevented his fall from being 
seen; but a loud cry, almost a shriek, he said, 
and then the sound of a heavy fall and a deadly 
groan, called him to the spot, where he found 
this youth lying weltering in his blood.” 

The priest paused for a moment or two, while 
Sir Arthur Addon approaclif 4 hfearer and bent 
down his head over the dead bodyj and then 
Mr. Filmer, with a significant look, continued. 
“ Mr. Dudley will have occupation enough. 
There is no otlier wound,” added the priest, 
observing that Sir Arthur was still looking 
close at the corpse, “ but that occasioned by 
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the fall. The skull is fractured, the right 
thigh broken, the brain severely injured. Death 
must have been very speedy, though he was 
still living when the fishermen found him, but 
never uttered a word. Now, my son, the con¬ 
sequences of this act are important to you.” 

“ But was it Dudley who killed him?” asked 
the baronet’ with an eager look. “ I can n ot 
think it; and my good, kind friend, I cannot 
wish to bring his blood upon my head, were it 
even to spare my own. The events of tihis 
night,” he continued, taking the priest’s hands 
in his and pressing them tight, “ have given 
me strange feelings, Filmer. I have seen men 
die, if not in consequence of my act, at least in 
consequence of acts in which I participated, 
and I cannot, I will not, even to save toy 
own life, bring a farther weight upon my con¬ 
science.” 

“For whatever you do in this case,” answered 
Filmer, “ the church has power to absolve you, 
and for much more than I intend you should 
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do. This Dudley is an obstinate heretic, who 
has had the means of light, and has refused it; 
and although it is necessary now, from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, to refrain from exer¬ 
cising that just rigour which in better and more 
spiritual days was displayed to every impeni¬ 
tent person in his situation, yet,- otcourse, we 
cannot look upon him with the same feelings, 
or find ourselves boimd to him by the same 
ties, which would exist between us and a 
Catholic Christian. Body and soul he is given 
over to reprobation; and we have no need to go 
out of our way to shelter him in any degree 
from the laws of his own heretic land—a land 
which for centuries has given tlie true faith up 
to persecution and injusticc,of ejcery kind. Let 
him take his chance. I ask you to do nothing 
more. The evidence is very strong against 
him. No other person was seen near this unfor¬ 
tunate young man. But a very short time could 
have elapsed after they were remarked together, 
apparently in high dispute, before this fatal 
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occurrence took place. Other evidence may 
appear, and he may be proved guilty or inno¬ 
cent ; but, at all events, he must be tried, and 
the time of that trial may be yet remote. The 
first cases that will be taken will eertainly be 
those connected'with these riots, and the only 
direct witness against you will be then in 
gaol.” 

' “ But how am I to act in this business 
demanded Sir Arthur Adelon. “ As a magis¬ 
trate, as tlie person in whose house both the 
dead man and the living were staying, I shall 
continually be called upon to share in the difie- 
rent proceedings, and my part will be a teixibly 
difficult one to play, my friend.” 

“ Not in the.lt!ast,” answered Filmer. “ You 
must refuse to act as a magistrate, even shohld 
you be called upon, alleging your acquaintance 
with both parties, and your natural partiality 
for Mr. Dudley, on account of old friendship 
between his father and yourself, as sufficient 
excuses. Whatever evidence you give may be 
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highly favourable to the accused person. The 
testimony against him will be strong enough, 
rest assured of that.” 

“ Then do you really think him guilty ?” 
demanded the baronet, gav.ing at tlie priest, 
with those doubts which a long acquaintance 
with his character had impressed "even upon 
the mind of a man not very acute. 

“ Nay, I do not prejudge the question,” 
replied Filmer. “ As yet, we have not suffi- 
eient grounds to go upon. All I say is, the 
case of suspicion is very strong; and what I 
would advise you to do, under any circum¬ 
stances, would be, to send immediately for 
your nearest neighbour, Mr. Conway, turn 
over the case to him, aird*l6t him judge 
whether it be not necessary' instantly to issue a 
warrant for the apprehension of Mr. Dudley, 
when he returns. It were better that not a 
moment were lost, for although you have pro¬ 
bably ridden fast, it cannot be long ere the 
person we suspect is here.” 

VOL. II. D 
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“ Perhaps lie may not return at all,” said Sir 
Arthur. “ It is more tlian probable that, on 
foot and iinanned, he has been apprehended as 
one of the rioters—but we can send, at all 
events.” And ringing the bell sharply, he gave 
the necessary orders. 

“ But now,” continued the baronet, reverting 
to tlifi topic of greatest interest in his own 
mind, as soon as the servant had left die room, 
“ how am I to act in regard to this attach upon 
Barhampton r” 

“ We must see,” replied die priest. “Should 
Nonies be deatl, or have made his escape, you 
must assume a degree of boldness; acknowledge 
that your views are the same in regard to general 
principles as ftlfo^e of the unfortunate men 
implicated; but declare openly that you have 
always opposed any recourse to physical force 
in the assertion of any political opinions what¬ 
ever, and bring forward witnesses to prove that 
you attempted to dissuade them from all 
violence, refusing to take any part therein. 
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That will be easily done; and should any one 
come forward to state that you were present at 
the attack, you can show tliat you went thither 
on hearing that it was about to take place, in 
order to constrain them to refrain from exe¬ 
cuting their intentions by every means in your 
power.” 

“ But how can I show that f” demanded Sir 
Arthur. 

“ We will find a way,” replied Filmcr; “ but 
that can be discussed to-morrow. 1 must now 
go out to console some of my little flock who 
are sufl'ering fiom affliction. In the meantime 
you must manage this examination. The wit¬ 
nesses are the old man at the lodge, your butler, 
the head footman. Brown, an^’thc fishermen 
who are now waiting in the servants’ hall.” 

As he spoke, he moved towards the door. 
Sir Arthur would fain have detained him a mo¬ 
ment to ask farther questions, but Filmer laid 
his hand upon his arm, saying, “ Be linn, be 
firm !” and left him. 
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CHAPTER III. 


At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from Clive Grange, was a group of six or seven 
cottages, of neat and comfortable appearance, 
tenanted by labourers on Mr. Clive’s own 
farm. They were all respectable, hard-work¬ 
ing people; and as Clive himself was not 
without his prejudices, especially upon reli¬ 
gious matters^ lie‘ had contrived that most of 
those whom he employed should he Romaii 
Catholics. As there were not many of that 
church in the part of the country where he 
lived, some of these men had come from a dis¬ 
tance. He would not, indeed, refuse a good 
workman and a man of high character on 
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account of his being a Protestant, but he had 
a natural preference for persons oi his own 
views, and, all things equal, chose them rather 
than any others. This preference was known 
far and wide; and consequently, when anj’^ of 
his distant friends wished to recommend an 
honest man of the Romish creed to employ¬ 
ment, where they were certain to* be well 
treated, they wrote to Mr. Clive, so that he 
had rarely any difficulty in suiting himself. 

In one of these* cottages, at a much later 
hour than usual, a light was burning, on the 
night of which I have been speaking; and 
within, over the smouldering embers of a small 
wood fire, sat a tall man of the middle age, 
with a peculiar deep-set blue eye, fringed with 
<lark lashes, which is very frequently to be 
found amongst the Milesian race. His figure 
was bent, and his hands stretched out over 
the smouldering hearth to gain any little 
heat that it gave out; and as he thus sat, his 
eyes were bent upon the red sparks amongst 
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the white ashes, with a grave, contemplative 
gaze. He seemed dull, and somewhat melan¬ 
choly, and from time to time muttered a few 
words to himself with the peculiar tone of his 
countrymen. 

“Ay-e!” he said, as something struck him 
in the half-extinguished fire—“that one’s gone 
(Jut too.* If the priest stays much longer, 
they’ll all be out, one after the other. Well, 
it’s little for that matter; we must all go out 
some time or another, and Very often when we 
think wc are burning brightest. That young 
lad, now, I dare say, when he went out for his 
walk, never fancied his neck would be broke 
before he came home again. Sorrow a bit!— 
He got what he deserved anyhow', and I’d 
ha’ done it for him if the master hadntt— 
Hist!—That must be the priest’s step, coming 
down the hill. He is the only man likely to 
be out so late in this country, and going with 
such a slow step, though the lads are having a 
bit of a shindy to-night, they tell me.” 
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The next moment the latch was lifted, the 
door opened^ and Mr. Filmer walked in. ■ The 
labourer instantly rose, and placed a wooden 
chair for his pastor by the side of the fire, say¬ 
ing, “ Good night, your reverence. It’s mighty 
cold this afternoon.” 

“ I don’t find it so, Dan,” answered Filmer; 
“ but I dare say you do, sitting all alone here, 
with but a little spark like that. I was afraid 
you would get tired of waiting, and go to bed. 
I am much obliged to you for sitting up as I 
told you.” 

“ Oh, in course I did as your reverence said,” 
answered Daniel Connor. “I always obey 
my priest.” 

“ That’s right, Dan,” answered Mr. Filmer. 

• • • 

“ Now I have come to tell you what I want 
you to do, like a good lad.” 

“ Anything your reverence says, I am quite 
ready to do,” replied the Irishman. “I kept the 
matter quite quiet as you said, and not a bare 
word about it passed my lips to any of the 
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servants, for I am not going to say anything 
that can hurt the master, for a better never 
lived than he.” 

“ No, Dan,” answered the priest; “ but I’ll 
tell you what you must do—you must say a 
word or two to serve him.” And Filmer 
fixed his eyes keenly upon the man’s face, 
which brightened up in a moment with a very 
shrewd and meiTy smile, as he replied, “ That 
I’ll do. vrith all my heart, your reverence. It’s 
but the telling me what to say, and I’ll say it.” 

“Well then, you see, Dan,” continued Fil¬ 
mer, “ this is likely to be -a bad business for 
Mr. Clive, if we do not manage very skilfully. 
He is somewhat obstinate himself, and might 
with difficulty be persuaded to take the line of 
defence we want, and which indeed is necessary 
to his own safety. Now, the first thing that will 
take place here is the coroner’s inquest.” 

“ Ay! I suppose so,” said Connor; “ but 
they shan’t get anything out of me there, I can 
answer for it. I can be as blind as a mole when 
I like, and as deaf too.” 
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“ But you must be somewhat more, Dan,” 
was the priest’s reply. “You see, if suspicion 
fixes to no one, and the jury bring in a verdict 
of wilfiil murder against some person or 
persons, unknown, the magistrates will never 
leave inquiring into the matter till they fix it 
upon your poor master. What wc must do, 
must be to turn the first suspicions upon sobie 
one else, so as to keep Mr. Clive free of them 
altogctlier, and then ho will be safe enough.” 

“ Wont tliat be something very like murder, 
your reverenceasked Connor, abruptly, with 
a very grave face. “ I never did the like of 
that, and I think it’s a sin, is it not?^ 

“The sin be upon me,” answered Filmer, 
sternly. “Cannot I absolve you, Daniel Connor, 
for that which 1 bid you do ? Are you going to 
turn heretic too ? Do you doubt that the church 
has power to absolve you from your sins, or 
that where she points out the course to you, 
the end does not jjistify the means ?” 

“ Oh, no ! the blessed saints forbid!” ex¬ 
claimed Connor, eagerly. “ I don’t doubta word 
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of it; I am quite sure your reverence is right; I 
was only just asking you, like.” 

“ Oh! if that’s all,” answered Mr. Filiner, 
“ and you are not beginning to feel scandalous 
doubts from li^ng so long amongst a number 
of heretics all about, I will answer your question 
plainly. It is not at all like mm’der, nor will 
there be any sin in it. The person wlio is likely 
to be suspected, will be able easily to clear 
himself in the end; so that he runs no risk of 
anything but a short imprisonment, which may 
perhaps turn to the good of his soul, for I shall 
not fail to visit him, and show him the way to 
the true light. But in the meantime, Mr. Clive 
will be saved from all danger; and if you look 
at the matter as a true son of the church, you 

4 V • 

will see that there is no choice between a be¬ 
liever like Mr. Clive, and an obstinate heretic 
and unbeliever like this other man.” 

“ Oh! if it is a heretic!” exclaimed Connor, 
with a laugh, “ that quite ajters the matter; I 
didn’t know he was a heretic.” 
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“ You do not suppose, I hope,” replied Mr. 
I''ilmer, “ that I would have proposed such a 
tiling if he was not. All my children are equally 
dear to me, be they high or low, and I would not 
peril one to save another.” 

“ Well, your reverence, I am quite ready to 
do whatever you say,” answered Connor; “ and 
if you just give me a thought of the right way, 
I’ll walk along it as straight as a line.” 

“The case is this, then,” rejoined the priest; 
“ there was a quarrel between this )'oung lord 
and a Mr. Dudley, which went on more or 
less through the whole of this day. Dudley 
went out about eight o’clock, and Lord Hadley 
followed him, and overtook him, and they went 
on quarrelling by the way.^ Very soon after 
that the young lord met with his death. Now, 
men will naturally think that Mr. Dudley killed 
him, for no one but you and your master and 
Miss Clive saw him after, till he was siieech- 
less. What you must do, then, is this:—when 
you hear that the coroner’s inquest is sitting. 
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you must come up and offer to give evidence; 
and you must tell them exactly where you 
wore standing when the young lord came up 
to the top of the cliff; and then j'ou must say 
that j'ou saw a man come up to him, and a 
quan'el take place, and two or three blows 
struck, and the unhappy lad pitched over the 
cliff.” 

“ .\nd not a word about Miss Helen r” said 
the man.- 

“ Not a word,” answered Filmer. “ Keep 
yourself solely to the fact of having seen a man 
of gentlemanly appearance-” 

“ Oh! he is a gentleman, every inch of him,” 
exclaimed Connor. “ No doubt about that, 
your reverence.” 

“ So you cau state,” continued the ])riest; 
“ but take care not to enter too much into 
detail. Say you saw him but indistinctly.” 

“ That’s true enough,” cried the labourer; 
“ for it was a darkish night, and I was low 
down in the glen and he high up on the side 
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of the hill, so that I caught but a glimmer of 
him, as it were. But it was the master, not¬ 
withstanding — that I am quite sure of, or 
else the devil in his likeness. But, by the 
blessed saints, I do not think it could be the 
devil either, for he did what any man would 
have done in his place, and what I should have 
done in another minute if he hadn’t come up, 
for I would not have stood by to see the young 
lady ill-treated, nohow.” 

“ Doubtless not,” answered the priest; “ and 
it woidd be hard that the life of such a man 
should be sacrificed for merely defending his 
own child.” 

“ Oh, no! that shall never be,” answered 
Connor, “ if my word can’ stop it; and so, 
father,” he continued, with a shrewd look, “ I 
suppose that the best thing I can do is, if I am 
asked any questions, to say that I didn’t rightly 
see the gentleman that did it; but that he 
looked like a real gentleman, and may be about 
the height of this Mr. Dudley. I saw him 
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twice at the farmhouse, and if he is in the 
room, I can point him out as being about the 
tallness of the man I saw; and that’s not a lie 
either, for they are much alike, in length, at 
least. Neither one nor the other stands much 
under six feet. I’d better not swear to him, 
however, for tliat would be bad work.” 

“ By no means,” answered the priest. “ Kee]> 
to mere general facts; that can but cause sus¬ 
picion. 1 wish not to injure the J'oung man, 
but merely to turn suspicion upon him rather 
than Mr. Clive; and by so doing, to give even 
Mr. Dudley himself a sort of involuntary pe¬ 
nance, which may soften an obdurate heart 
towards the church which his fathers foolishly 
abandoned, and. leave him one more chance of 
salvation, if he chooses to accept of it. It is a 
hard thing, Daniel Connor, to remain for many 
thousands of years in the flames of purgatory, 
where every moment is marked and prolonged 
by torture indescribable, instetwl of entering 
into eternal beatitude, Avhere all sense of time 
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is lost in inexpressible joy from everlasting to 
everlasting; but it is a still harder thing to be 
(loomed in hell to eternal punishment, where 
the whole wrath and indignation of God is 
poured out upon the head of the unrepenting 
and the obstinate for ever and ever.” 

“ It is mighty hard, indeed,” answered tlie 
laSourer, making the sign of the cross. “ The 
Blessed Virgin keep us all from such luck as 
that. ’ 

“It is from that 1 wish to save him,” re- 
joiiu^d iMr. Filmer; “but his heart must first 
be humbled, for you know very well, Daniel, that 
j)ride is tlie source of unbelief in the minds of 
all these heretics. They judge their own opi¬ 
nions to bo far better than •tlfts‘dogmas of the 
eliuroh, the decisions of councils, or the expo¬ 
sition of the fathers; and by the same sin 
which caused the fall of the angels, they have 
idso fallen from the faith. Let no true son of 
the chui'ch follow their bad example ; but know¬ 
ing that all things are a matter of faith, and 
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that the church is the interjireter mentioned in 
Scripture, submit their human and fallible 
reason implicitljr to that high and holy autho¬ 
rity which is vested in the successor of the 
Apostle and the Councils of the Church, where 
they will find the only infallible guide.” 

“Oh! but I’ll do that, certainly,” replied 
Connor, eagerly; and yet a shade of doifbt 
seemed to hang upon him, for he added, the 
moment after, “ But you know, your reverence, 
that when they swear me they will make me 
swear to tell the whole truth, and if I do not 
say that I know it was Mr. Clive, it will be false 
swearing.” 

“ Heed not that,” answered Filmer, with a 
frown.' ‘.‘Have 5 not told you I will absolve 
you, and do absolve you ? Besides, how can 
you swear to that which you only believe, but 
do not exactly know. You told me this even¬ 
ing, up at the hall, that you did not see your 
master’s face when he struck the blow.” 
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“ Ah! but I saw his face well enough when 
he was going up,” replied the labourer. 

“That does not prove that he was the same 
who did the deed,” said Filmer. “Another 
might have suddenly come there, without your 
perceiving how.” 

“ He was mighty like the master, any how,” > 
said the man, in a low tone; “ but I’ll say just 
what your reverence bids me.” 

“ Do so,” answered Filmer, turning to leave 
the cottage; “ the church speaks by my voice; 
and accursed be all who disobey her!” 

The stem earnestness with which he spoke; 
the undoubting confidence which his words and 
looks displayed in his power, as a priest of 
that church which pretfends to* bold'the ulti- 
mate fate of all beings in its hands; his own 
apparent faith in that vast and blasphemous 
pretension; had their full effect upon his 
auditor, who, though a good man, a shrewd 
man, and not altogether an unenlighteped man, 
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had sucked in such doctrines with his mother’s 
milk, so that they became, as it were, a part of 
his very nature. “ To be sure I will obey,” 
said Connor; “ it is no sin of mine if any harm 
comes of it. That’s the priest’s affair, any 
how.” And he retired to his bed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Father Peter turned away to the right, and 
walked on; for he had yet work to do, and a 
somewhat different part to play before the 
night was done. The versatility of the genius 
of the Roman chmrch is one of its most dan¬ 
gerous qualities. The principle, that the end 
justifies the means, makes *it. s^em right, to 
those who hold such a doctrine, to “be all 
things to all men,” in a very different sense 
from that of the apostle. Five minutes brought 
Mr. Filmer to the door of the Grange, and he 
looked over that side of the house for a light, 
but in vain. One of the large dogs came and 
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fawned upon him, and all the rest were silent; 
for it is wonderful how soon and easily he 
accustomed all creatures to his influence. His 
slow, quiet, yet firm footfall was known 
amongst those animals as well as their mas¬ 
ter’s or Edgai’ Addon’s, and at two or three 
hundred yards they had recognised it. 

After a moment’s consideration, Filmer rang 
the bell gently, and the next instant Clive 
himself appeared with a light in his hand. He 
was fully dressed, and his face was grave and 
composed. “ Ah, father,” he said, as soon as 
he perceived who his visitor was, “ this is kind 
of you. Come in. Helen has not gone to 
bed yet.” 

“ I am glad' to hear it, my son,” replied 
Filmer, “ for I want to speak a few words with 
you Both.” Thus saying, he walked on before 
Mr. Clive into the room where Helen Clive 
usually sat. He found her with her eyes no 
onger tearful, but red with weeping; and seat¬ 
ing himself with a kindly manner beside her. 
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he said, “ Grieve not, my dear child, whatever 
has happened. There is consolation for all 
who believe.” 

“But you know not yet, father, what has 
happened,” answered Helen, with a glance at 
her father; “ you will know soon, however.” 

“ I do know what has happened, Helen,” 
said the priest; “ though not all the particulars; 
and I have come down at once to give you 
comfort and advice. Tell me, my son, how 
did this sad event occur ?” 

“ It is soon rumoured, it would seem, then,” 
observed Clive, in a gloomy tone. “I told 
you, Helen, that concealment was hopeless, 
though we thought no eye saw it but our own, 
and that of Him who saw al], g,nd would judge 
the provocation as well as the punishment.” 

“ Concealment is not hopeless, my son,” re¬ 
plied Filmer, “ if concealment should be 
needful, as I fear it is. Only one person saw 
you,*and he came at once to tell me, and bring 
me down to comfort you; for he is a faithful 
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child of our holy mother the church, and will 
betray no man. But tell me all, Clive.—Am I 
not your friend as well as your pastor ?” 

“Tell him, Helen—tell the good father,” 
said Clive, seating himself at the table, and 
leaning his head upon his hand. “ I have no 
heart to speak of it.” 

The priest turned his eyes to Helen, who 
immediately took up the tale which her fatlier 
was unwilling to tell. “ I believe I am myself 
to blame,” she said, in a low, sweet tone; 
“ though God knows I thought not of what 
would , follow when I went out. But I must 
tell you why I did so. My father and I had 
been talking all the evening of the wild and 
troubled state, of»the country, and of what 
was likely to take place at Barhampton to¬ 
night.” 

“ It has taken place,” replied Father Filmer; 
“ the magistrates were prepared for the rioters; 
the troops have been in amongst the people, 
and many a precious life has been lost.” 
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“ It was what we feared,” continued Helen, 
sadly. “ Alas! that men will do such wild 
and lawless things. But about that veiy 
tumult my father was anxious and uneasy, and 
towards half-past six he went out to see if he 
could meet my uncle Norries as he went, and 
at all events to look out from the top .of the 
downs towards Barbampton. He promised 
me that he would on no account go farther 
than the old wall, and that he would be back 
in half an hour. But more than an hour 
passed, and I grew frightened, till at last I 
sent up Daniel Connor to see if he could find 
my father. He seemed long, though perhaps 
he was not, and I then resolved to go myself. 

I had no fear at all; for 1 had never heard of 

• t • 

Lord Hadley being out at night, and I thought 
he would be at the dinner-table, and I quite 
safe—safer, indeed, than in the day; I was 
only anxious for my father, and for . him I was 
very anxious. However, I walked on fast, and 
soon came to the downs, but I could see no 
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one, and taking the slanting path up the slope, 
1 came just to the edge of the clifl^ and looked 
out over the sea to Barhampton Head. There 
was nothing to be seen there, and only a light 
in a ship at sea. That made me more fright¬ 
ened than ever, for I had felt sme that I 
should find my fatlier there; and thinking that 
he might have sat down somewhere to tvait, I 
called him aloud, to beg he would come home. 
There was no answer, but I heard a step 
coming u}) the path which runs between the 
two slopes, and then goes dow'n over the Iowxt, 
broken part of the clifi’ to the sea-shore; and 
feeling sure ^ that it was either my father, or 
Connor, or one of the boatmen—Avho would 
not have hurt me_ for the world—1 was just 
turning to go down that way, when Lord 
Hadley sprang up the bank, and caught hold 
of me by the hand. I besought him to let me 
go, and then I was very frightened indeed, so 
that I hardly knew, or know, what 1 said or 
did. All I am sure of is, that he tried to per- 
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suado me to go away with him to France; and 
that he told me that there was a ship for that 
country out there at sea, and its boat with the 
boatmen down upon the shore, for he had 
spoken to them in the morning. He said a 
great deal that I forget, telling me that he 
would maiTj' me as soon as rve airived in 
France; but I was very angry—too angry, in¬ 
deed—and what I said in reply seemed to 
make him quite furious, for he swore that I 
should go, with a terrible oath. I tried to get 
away, but he kept hold of my hand, and threw 
Iris other arm round me, and was dragging me 
away down the path towards the sea-shore, when 
suddenly my father came up, and struck him. 1 
had not been able to resist prqqli, on account of 
my broken arm, but the moment my father came 
up he let me go, and returned the blow he had 
received. We were then close upon the edge 
of the cliff, and tliere is, if you recollect, a 
low railing, where the jrath begins to descend. 
My father struck him again and again, and at 
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last he fell back against the railing, which 
broke, I think, under his weight, and oh ! 
father, I saw him fall headlong over the cliff. 
1 thought I should have died at that moment, 
and before I recovered myself, my father had 
taken me by the hand, and was leading me 
away. When we had got a hundred yards or 
two, I stopped, and asked if it would not be 
better to go or send down to the sea-shore, to 
see if some help could pot be rendered to him. 
My father said he had heard the boatmen 
come to assist him, and that was enough.” 

Clive had covered his eyes with his hand 
while Helen spoke ; but at her last w'ords, he 
looked up, saying, in a stem tone, “ Quite 
enough! He \yejl Reserved what he has met 
with. I did not intend it, it is trae; but 
whether he be dead or living, he has only had 
the chastisement he merited. 1 had heard but 
an hour or two before all his base cpnduct to 
this dear child—I had heard that he had out¬ 
raged, insulted, persecuted her; and although 
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I had promised Norries not to kill him, yet I 
had f esolred, the first time I met with him, to 
flay him alive with my horsewhip. I found 
]iim again insulting her; and can any man 
say I did wrong to punish the base villain on 
the spot ? I regret it not—I would do it again, 
be the consequences what they may; and so,l 
will tell judge and jury, whenever I am called 
upon to speak.” 

“ I trust that may never be, my son,” replied 
the priest, looking at him with an expression 
of melancholy interest; “ and I doubt not at 
all, that if you follow the advice which I will 
give you, suspicion will never even attach to 
you.” 

“ I shall be very happy, father, to hear your 
advice,” answered Clive; “ but I have no great 
fears of any evil consequences. People cannot 
blame me for striking a man who was insulting 
and seeking to. wrong my child. I did but 
defend 'my own blood and her honour, and 
there is no crime in that.” 
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“ People often make a crime where there is 
none, Clive,” answered Mr. Filmer. *^Tliis 
young man is dead, and you must recollect 
that he was a peer of England.” 

“ That makes no difference,” exclaimed 
Clive. “ Thank God, we do not live in a land 
where the peer can do wrong any more than 
the peasant. I am sorry he is dead, for I did 
not intend to kill him; but he well deserv'ed 
his death, and his station makes no differ¬ 
ence.” 

“ None in the eye of the law,” replied Mr. 
Filmer,. gravely; “but it may make much in 
the ear of a jury. I know those things well, 
Clive ; and depend upon it, that if this matter 
should come befoi^e .a court of justice at the 
present time, especially when such wild acts 
have been committed by the people, you are 
lost. In tlie first place, you cannot prove the 
very defence you make- 

“ Why, my child was there, and saw it all!” 
cried Clive, interrupting him. 
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“ Her evidence would go for very little,” 
answered the priest; “ and as I know you 
would not deny having done it, your own can¬ 
dour would ruin you. The best view that a 
jury would take of your case, even supposing 
them not to be worked upon by the rank of the 
dead man, could only produce a verdict q 
manslaughter, which would send you for life tc 
a penal colony, to labour like a slave—per¬ 
haps in chains.” 

Clive started, and gazed anxiously in his 
face, as if that view of the case were new to 
him. “Better die than tliat!” he said—“better 
die than that!” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Mr. Filmer. “ But why 
should you run the risk of either ? I tell 
you, if you will follow my advice, you shall 
pass without suspicion.” But Clive waved his 
hand almost impatiently, saying, “ Impossible, 
father, impossible ! I am not a man who can 
set a guard upon his lips; and I should say 
things from time to time which would soon 
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lead men to see and know who it was that did 
it. I could not converse with any of my neigh¬ 
bours here without betraying myself.” 

“ Then you must go away for a time,” an¬ 
swered Filmer. “ That was the very advice 
I was going to give you. If you act with deci¬ 
sion, and leave the country for a short time, I 
will be answerable for your remaining free 
from even a doubt.” 

“ The very way to bring doubt upon myself,” 
answered Clive, with a short, bitter laugh. 
“ Would not everj' one ask why Clive ran 
away ?” 

“ The answer would then he simple,” said 
the priest —“ namely, that he went, probably, 
because he had. engaged with his brother-in- 
law, Norries, in these rash schemes against the 
government, which have been so signally frus¬ 
trated this night atBarhampton.” 

“ One crime instead of another!” answered 
Clive, gloomily, bending down his brow upon 
his hands again. 
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" With this difference,” eontiaaed Mr. Fil- 
mer —“ that’'the one will be soon and easily 
pardoned, the other never; that for the one 
you cannot be pursued into another land, that 
for the other you would be pursued and taken; 
that the one brings no disgrace upon your 
name, that the other blasts you as a felon, 
leaves a stain upon yoiu: child, deprives her of 
a parent, ruins her happiness for ever.” 

“ Oh fly, father, fly!” cried Helen. “ Save 
yourself from such a horrible fate!” 

“ What! and leave you here unprotected !” 
exclaimed Clive. 

“ Oh no! let me go with you!” cried Helen. 

“ Of course,” said the priest. " You cannot, 
and you must not go alone. , Jake Helen with 
you, and be sure that her devotion towards 
you will but increase and strengthen that strong 
affection which she has inspired in one w'orthy 
of her, and of whom she is worthy.- I have pro¬ 
mised you, Clive, or rather I should say, I have 
assured you, that your daughter shall be the 
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wife of him she loves—ay, with his father’s full 
consent. If you follow my advice, it shall be so; 
but do not suppose that Sir Arthur would ever 
suffer his son to marry the daughter of a con¬ 
vict. As it is, he knows that yom’ blood is as 
good as his own, and that the only real differ¬ 
ence is in fortune; but with a tainted name, 
the case would be very different. There would 
be an insurmountable bar against their union, 
and you would make her whole life wretched, 
as well as cast away your own happiness for 
ever.” 

“ But how can I fly ?” asked Clive. “ The 
whole thing will be known to-morrow, and ere 
I reached London I should be pursued and 
taken.” , , . 

“ There is a shorter way than that,” answered 
Filmer, " and one that cannot fail.” 

“ The French ship !’* cried Helen, with a look 
of joy. 

“Even so,” rejoined the priest; “she will 
sail in a few hours. You have nothing to do 
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but send down what things you need as fast as 
possible, get one of the boats to row you out, 
embark, and you are safe. I will give you 
letters to a friend in Brittany, who will show 
you all kindness, and you can remain there at 
jjoace till I tell you that you may safely return.” 

Clive paused, and seemed to hesitate for a 
moment or two; but Helen gazed imploringly 
in his face, and at length he threw his arms 
around her, saying, “ I ivill go, my child; I 
have no right to make you wretched also. 
Were it for myself alone, nothing should make 
me run away; but now nothing must induce me 
to sacrifice you. Go,Helen; get ready quickly 
— perhaps they may think that I have had some 
share in this tumult, and suspicion pass away 
in that manner.” 

“Undoubtedly they will,” rejoined Mr. Fil- 
m'T; “and I will take care to give suspicion 
that direction. Be quick, Helen; but do you 
lot need some one to aid you ?” 

“ I will get the girl Margaret,” said Helen 
VOL. II. F 
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Clive, “ for I am very helpless.” And, closing 
the door, she departed. 

“ What shall I do with the farm ?” inquired 
Clive, as soon as she was gone. “ I fear every¬ 
thing will go to ruin.”- 

“ Not so, not so,” answeredMr. Filmer, cheer¬ 
fully. “ I will see that it is well attended to; 
and though perhaps something may go wrong, 
against which nothing but the owner’s eye can 
secure, yet nothing like ruin shall take place. 
And now, hasten away, Clive, and make your 
own preparations. No time is to be lost, for if 
the people on board the ship learn that the attack 
upon Barhampton has failed, they may perhaps 
put to sea sooner tlian the hour they had ap¬ 
pointed. I will wTite the letter while you arc 
getting ready, and I will go down with you 
to the beach, and sec you off.” 

About three quarters of an hour passed in 
some hurry and confusion, ere Clive and his 
daughter were prepared to set out. The priest’s 
letter was written and sealed; a man was 
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called up to wheel some boxes and trunks 
down to the shore; and various orders and 
directions were given for the management of 
the farm during Clive’s absence. The servants 
seemed astonished, but asked no questions; 
and Mr. Filmer skilfully let drop some words 
which, when remembered at an after period, 
might connect the flight of Mr. Clive with the 
mad attempt upon the town of Barhampton. 
When all was completed, they set forth on foot, 
passing through the naiTow lanes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the house, till they reached and 
crossed the high road, and then, following one 
of the little dells through the downs, descended 
by a somewhat rugged path to the sea-side. 
Some of the boatmen were alfeddy up, prepar¬ 
ing to put to sea, and as Clive had often been 
a friend to all of them, no difficulty was made 
in fulfilling his desire. The sea was as calm 
as a small lake; and though the water was too 
low to launch one of their large boats easily, 
yet a small one was pushed over the sands, and 
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Helen and her father stood beside it, ready to 
embark, when a quick steji, running over the 
beach, was heard, and Mr. Filmer exclaimed, 
“ Quick, quick, into the boat, and put ofl !” 

“ That is Edgar’s foot,” said Helen, hanging 
back. “ Oh, let mo wait, and bid him adieu ! 
I know it is Edgar’s foot!” 

“ The ear of love is quick,” said Mr. Filmer. 
“I did not recognise it;” and in another mo¬ 
ment Edgar Adelon stood beside them. 

“ I have been to the house,” he said, “ and 
they told me where to seek you.” 

“ We arc forced to go away for a time by 
some impleasant circumstances, Mr. Adelon,” 
said Clive, gi-avely. 

“I know—I'khow it all,” answered Edgar, 
quickly. “ I watched the whole attack from 
the hill. It was a strange, ghastly sight, and I 
will not stop you, Mr. Clive, for it would be 
dfin to stay; but let me sjjeak one word to dear 
Heleii—but one word, and I will not-keep you.” 

The father made no opposition; he knew 
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■what it was to love well, and he would not 
withhold the small drop of consolation from 
the hitter cup of parting. Edgar drew the fair 
girl a few steps aside, and they spoke together 
carnestl}'^ for a few minutes. He then pressed 
her hand affectionately in his, and each re¬ 
peated “ For ever!” Then leading her hack 
towards the boat, against the sides of which 
the water was now rising, he shook Clive’s 
hand wartnly, saying, “ God bless and protect 
you! Let me put her in the boat.” And be¬ 
fore any one could answer, he had lifted Helen 
tenderly in his arms, walked with her into the 
shallow water, and placed her in the little bark. 
Clive followed, after another word or two with 
Mr. Filmer, the boatnien pushe/1 off, and the 
prow went glittering through the waves. Edgar 
Adelou stood and gazed, till Mr. Filmer 
touched him on the arm, saying, “ Come, my 
sonand then, with a deep sigh, the yo^g 
man followed him towards the cliffs 

“ I must go back to the Grange for my horse,’’ 
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said Edgar, as the priest was turning along the 
high road towards Brandon. 

“ Better send for it,” said Mr. Filmer. “ Your 
father has returned, and may inquire for you.” 

“ It is strange,” said Edgar, following him; 
“ I could have sworn I saw his tall hay hunter 
amongst the people at Barhampton.” 

“You might well be mistaken,” answered 
Mr. Filmer; “but whatever you saw, Edgar, 
take my advice, and say to no one that you 
saw anything—no, not to Eda.” 

Edgar did not reply, and the rest of their 
walk passed in silence till they reached the 
gates of the park. They were open, and a 
man was standing at the lodge door, with 
whom the priect .paused to speak for an in¬ 
stant, while Edgar, at bis request, walked on. 
Mr. Filmer overtook the young man ere he 
had gone a hundred yards, and as they ap- 
p]|^ched the house, he said, “You had better 
go straight to your room, and to bed, Edgar. 
Unpleasant things have happened. Eda has 
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retired, your father has another magistrate with 
him, and neither your presence nor mine will 
be agreeable.” 

“ To my own room, oertainly,” answered 
Edgar Adelon; “ but not to bed, nor to sleep, 
father. I have need of thought more than rest 
and when the door was opened, he 'passed, 
straight through the hall, taking a light from 
the servant, and mounting the stairs towards 
his own room. 
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CHAPTER V. 


We must now return for a short time to Mr. 
Dudley, having brought up many of the other 
personages connected with this tale nearly to 
the same point at which we last left himself. As 
soon as he had entered the lodge in the custody 
of the two constables, he demanded in a calm 
tone to see their warrant, entertaining but 
little doubt that he had been apprehended for 
taking some share in the riots of which he had 
been a witness, and that the ignorance of the 
men wh(feeld him in custody had occasioned 
the use of such very vague and unsatisfactory 
tenns as “murder or manslaughter, as the 
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case may be.” What was his astonishment, 
however, when he read as follows:— 

“To the Constable of the Hundred of 

-, in tlie County of-, and all the other 

Peace Officers of the same County. 

“ Forasmuch as Patrick Ferrers, of the parish 
of Brandon, in the said county, servant, hath 
this day made information before me, Stephen 
Conway, Esquire, one of her Majesty’s justices 
of the peace, in and for the said county, that 
he hath just cause to suspect, and doth suspect 

that Edward Dudley, Esquire, on the - 

day of -, in the year of our Lord 18—, 

at or near the place called Clive Down, 
in the said parish of Brandon, in the said 
county, feloniously, wilfully,, and of his malice 
aforethought, did kill and murder Henry Lord 
Hadley, by striking him sundrj' blows, and 
throwing him over the cliff at the said place, 
by which the said Lord Hadley instantly died: 
these are therefore to command you, or one of 
you, in her Majesty’s name, forthwith to ap- 
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prehend and bring before me, or some other of 
her Majesty’s justices of the peace, in and for 
the said county, the body of the said Edward 
Dudley, to answer unto the said charge, and 
be farther dealt with according to law. Herein 
feil not.” 

“ Good Heaven !” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
astonishment, which could not be assumed, 
“ do you mean to say that Lord Hadley has 
been killed ?” 

“ Come, come, master, that won’t do,” said 
the dull brute* into whose hands he had fallen. 
“You know all about it, I dare say. Y’ou 
must march into that ’ere room till to-morrow 
morning, for there’s no use in taking you 
twenty miles tp, tjie jail to bring you back 
again to-morrow to the crowner’s ’quest.” 

It was with great diflSculty that Dudley re¬ 
strained his temper. The charge at first sight 
seemed to him ridiculous, and he would have 
scoffed at it, if horror at the fate of his un- 
happy pupil had not occupied his mind so 
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completely that no light thought could find 
place. 

“ I ask you civilly, sir,” he said, moving into 
the room pointed out, closely followed by the 
constables, “to give me some information in 
regard to facts which I must know to-morrow 
morning, and in Avhich I am deeply interested! 
If you are so discourteous as to refuse me an 
answer, I cannot force you; but at the same 
time I suppose there is nobody on earth but 
yourself who would think of denying me some 
information respecting a friend who, I gather 
from your warrant, has been killed.” 

“Very like a friend to pitch him over the 
cliff,” answered the constable. “ Howsumdever, 
the magistrates know all abpuj jt, and you had 
better wait and talk to them, for if you talk 
more to me I shall send down for the hand¬ 
cuffs—a fool I was for not bringing them with 
me. We shall feit up with ye by turns, for I 
am not going to let ye get off, master, you may 
depend upon it.” 
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Dudley only replied by a contemptuous 
smile, and, seating himself in a chair, he gave 
himself up to thought, while the one constable 
took a place opposite, and the other retired 
and locked the door. For nearly two hours 
Dudley remained meditating over the strange 
turn which had taken place in his fate; and 
as he reflected upon various circumstances 
which had occurred during the evening, his 
situation began to assume a more serious 
aspect than it hael at first presented. Not 
that he supposed, for one moment, he was in 
the slightest danger, for his consciousness of 
innocence was too great to admit of his believ¬ 
ing that, when his whole conduct was exjalained, 
a suspicion even \vould rest upon him; but he 

recollected the violent dispute which he had 

% 

had with Lord Hadley in the morning, in the 
presence of several witnesses, and also called 
to mind that when he had gone out after dinner, 
in order to fulfil his promises to. Eda, he 
had been followed and overtaken by Lord 
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Hadley, and that the first part, at least, of 
their conversation had been earned on in a 
sharj) and angiy tone. Ho remembered, too, 
that they had met several people, and that 
though in the end the young nobleman had 
seemed somewhat touched by his remonstrances, 
and surprised and vexed at his decided n;- 
signation of all farther responsibility regarding 
his conduct, no one had witnessed the more 
moderate and kindly manner in which they had 
parted, or could prove that they had parted at 
all before the fatal occurrence of which he had 
such vague information. The attempt to ex¬ 
tract anything more from the constable he saw 
would be in vain, though he thirsted for intelli¬ 
gence; and his thoughts,* after dwelling for 
some time upon his own case, naturally turned 
to the unhappy youth who had been cut off 
at so early a period, in the midst of a career 
of folly and vice. He could not help sigh¬ 
ing over such a result; for notwithstanding 
headstrong passions, and a certain degree of 
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weakness of character, which wonld have pre¬ 
vented Lord Hadley from ever becoming a 
great man, Dudley had perceived some traits 
of goodness in his nature, which, under right 
direction, either by the care of wise and pru¬ 
dent friends, or by the chastening rod of ad¬ 
versity, might have been so guided as to render 
him an estimable and usefiil member of 
society. His mind reverted to his own young 
days, and he recollected wild schemes, rash 
enterprises, some faults and follies which he 
now greatly regretted, and he thought, “ If I 
had gone on, the pampered child of prosperity, 
I might perhaps have been like him.” He did 
liimself injustice, it is true, but still the fancy 
was a natural one, und he felt, at least, that in 
his case the uses of adversity had been sweet. 

The body and the mind are alternately slave* 
to each other. When stimulated to strong ex¬ 
ertion, the mind conquers tlie body; when op¬ 
pressed with fatigue or sickness, the body con¬ 
quers the mind j but the powers of both seem 
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sometimes worn out together, and then sleep 
is the only resomce—that heavy, overpowering 
sleep, the temporary death of all the faculties, 
when no memory of the past, no knowledge of 
tlie present, no expectation of the future, comes 
in dreams to rouse even fancy from the be- 
nurnhing influence that overshadows us. Sucli 
was the case with Dudley at the end of those 
two hours. lie had gone out early in the 
morning in the pursuit of healthful exercise; 
but in the course of his ramble with Edgar 
Adelon, subjects had arisen which moved him 
deeply. Ilis young companion, with all the. 
warm enthusiasm and confidence of his nature, 
had poured forth to him all the stores of grief, 
anxiety, and indignation, wbidh^had been accu- 
rnulatuig in silence and in secret since first he 
had become aware of Lord Hadley’s pursuit of 
Helen; and Dudley, entering warmly into his 
feelings, had chosen his course at once. He 
had determined to speak decidedly to his 
pupil; to place before his eyes tlie scandal and 
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the wickedness of that wiiicJi he was engaged 
in; to demand that it should either cease at 
once, or he quit Brandon; and in case he re¬ 
fused, to resign all farther control over him, and 
instantly to make the. young jieer’s relations in 
London aware of the fact and the cause. Then 
had come the fierce and angry discussion with 
Lord Hadley, followed by an agitating con¬ 
versation with Eda; another dispute with his 
pupil, perhaps more painful than the first; the 
hunied and anxious walk to Barham]5ton, and 
the troubled scene w'hich had taken place 
there'. He was exhausted, mentally and cor¬ 
poreally ; and at the end of two hours he slept, 
leaning his head upon his folded arms, and re¬ 
maining so stilLftnd silent, that it seemed as if 
death rather than slumber possessed him. His 
sleep lasted long, too, and he was aroused only 
by some one shaking him roughly by the 
shoulder on the following morning. Dudley 
started up, and w’ondered where he w'as; but 
gradually a recollection of all the facts returned; 
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and the man’s words, “ Come, master, the 
(irowner is sitting,” required no explanation. 

Somewhat to Dudley’s sui’prise, when he 
reached the door of the lodge, he found the 
carriage of Sir Arthur Adelon waiting for him; 
and entering with one constable, while the 
other took his seat upon the box, he was driven 
up the avenue to Brandon House. The ser¬ 
vants at the door showed no signs of want of 
respect, and he* was immediately conducted 
between his two captors into the library, where 
he found a number of persons assembled in a 
confused mass at the end of the room, and the 
coroner’s jury seated round the large table, 
near the windows. In the centre was a portly 
man in a white waistcoat, widi a pompous, 
wine-empui-pled face, and an exceedingly bald 
head, whom he concluded rightly to be the 
coroner. Several magistrates were also in the 
room, amongst whom were two persons with 
whom he had dined at the table of Sir Arthur 
Adelon a few days before; but Dudley looked 
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in vain for the baronet himself, or for any well- 
known and friendly face. He wanted no sup¬ 
port, it is true; for he was not timid by nature, 
and he was conscious of innocence; but yet he 
would have felt well jileased to have had friends 
around him. One of the magistrates shook 
hands with him, however, and the other bowed; 
while some people near the coroner whispered 
to that officer, whose eyes were instantly fixed 
upon the new comer. 

“ Mr. Edward Dudley, I believe,” he said, 
aloud; and when Dudley signified that it was 
so by bending his head, the other continued, 
“ Although not strictly necessary, sir, inasmuch 
as this is an inquest for tlie purpose of ascer¬ 
taining how pertain person met with his 
death, and we consequently as yet know no¬ 
thing of accused or accusers, yet, as I have 
been given to understand that a warrant has 
bepn issued for your apprehension under the 
hand of my worshipful Mend, Mr. Conway, 1 
have thought it best that you should be pre- 
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sent, in order that you should watch proceed¬ 
ings in which you are deeply interested. You 
will remark that it is not necessary for you to 
say anything upon this occasion, and to do so 
or not must be left to your own discretion.” 

“ I thank you for your caution, sir,” replied 
Dudley; “ although, having been bred to the;' 
bar, it was not so necessary in my case as it 
might be in some. I have no knowledge of 
the circumstances which have caused any sus¬ 
picion to fall upon me, and shall hear with 
interest the evidence w'hich may be given re¬ 
garding facts that I am utterly unacquainted 
with.” 

“ Ahem !” said the coroner. “ We will now 
hear the witnesses in the natytra|l^order, gentle¬ 
men of the jury. By the natural order, I mean 
the order in which the facts connected with the 
discovery happened. Our first question will 
be, where and how the body was found; next, 
whose the body is—for you will remark, gen¬ 
tlemen of the jury, that at the present moment 
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all we know is, that the body of a dead man 
has been found under exceedingly suspicious 
circumstances, and we must have it identified ; 
then we must inquire how he came by his death. 
If the person who first found the corpse is in 
court, let him stand forward.” 

A man, of somewhat more than six feet high, 
in a round jacket and oilsldn hat, advanced to 
the table, and gave his evidence in a very clear 
and intelligent manner, saying, “ I was stand¬ 
ing out upon the sand last night, near upon 
low water-” 

“ Where at r” asked the coroner. “ Pray 
describe the place as accurately as possible.” 

“ Why, it was just between Gullpoint and 
our cottages ^.t.S.t. Martin’s,” replied the boat¬ 
man ; “ and the hour might be about eight, or 
near it. The water was not quite out, so it 
must have been about eight. I was standing 
looking out after the French brig, which had 
been making signals like, with lights .of different 
colours, which I did not understand, when all 
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in a minute 1 heard some one give a sort of 
loud cry, just as-if they had been hurt or 
frightened. It came from the land, and I heard 
it quite plain, for the wind set off shore, and 
turning round, I looked up in the way* that the 
sound seemed to come from-” 

“ Was it moonlight?” asked the coroner. 

“ Lord bless you, no, sir,” replied the boat¬ 
man ; “ but the night was not very dark, for 
that matter. However, as I turned, I heard a 
bit of a row at the top of the cliff, and I could 
sec two men standing up there close together— 
one a tall man, t’other a little shorter; and the 
tall one hit the other twice or three times, and 
then down he came. I could see him fall 
back, but after that I lost him, fcc you see, sir, 
as he tumbled down the cliff, it was darker 
there. When they were a-toji, they had got 
the sky behind them; but when he fell, he got 
into the gloom, and I saw no more of him, till, 
hearing a cry almost like that of a gull, only 
louder, I ran up as hard as I could. As I 
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came over the shingle near the cliff, I heard a 
groan or two, and just below the rock I found 
the young man who is in t’other room, lying 
with his feet to the beach and his head to the 
cliff; so, you see, he must have turned right 
over, once at least, as he tumbled.” 

“ What distance were you from the cliff when 
you saw the two men quarrelling ?” asked the 
coroner. • 

“ It might be a hundred yards or more,” re¬ 
plied the boatman ; “ perhaps two.” 

“And did you see them clearly?” inquired 
the officer. 

“ Clear enough to see what they were about,” 
answered the fisherman, “ but not to see their 
faces.” 

“You have said one was tall, the other 
shorter,” continued the coroner; “ do you see 
any one here of the height of the taller one, as 
fax as you can judge ?” 

The man looked round him, and it so unfor¬ 
tunately happened that Dudley, anxious to 
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hear all the evidence, had taken a step or two 
forward. The boatman’s eyes instantly fell 
upon him, and pointing him out with his hand, 
he said, “ Much about that gentleman’s height, 
£ should think.” 

“ Do you mean to say, that you think he w'as 
the man ?” asked the coroner, while a slight 
frown came over Dudley’s face. 

“ No, that’s another case,” answered the stout 
boatman. “ All that I could see, as they stood 
and I stood, was, that the one was taller than 
the other a good bit, and tliat the tall one 
knocked the short one over die cliff.” 

The three succeeding witnesses were of the 
same class and profession as the first; but they 
proved notliing more than tho. /inding of the 
injured man, his insensible condition when 
they came up, and his death, without having 
spoken, as they carried him to Brandon House. 

“ I think we must have the evidence of Sir 
Arthur Adelon,” said the coroner, looking to¬ 
wards one of the servants, several of whom 
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were in the room. “Pray present in>' coaipii- 
ments to him, and say that I should be glad of 
his presence for a few moments.” 

Sir Arthur, however, did not ai>pear imme¬ 
diately; and when he entered, there was a good 
deal more agitation in his manner than he 
could have desired. His first act was to shake 
hands with Dudley, in a friendly, even a warm 
manner; and the coroner, rising, bowed low 
to one of the great men of the neighbourhood, 
apologizing for troubling him, as he called it. 

“ It is necessary. Sir Arthur,” he said, “ to 
make a few inquiries—as 1 am given to under- 
stand that the unfortunate young nobleman 
who met with his death last night in so tragical 
a manner has been for some days an inmate 
of your house, as well as the gentleman who 
labours under suspicion—as to whether you are 
aware of any cu-cumstance tending to corrobo¬ 
rate the charge—any quarrel, I mean, between 
the parties, or anything likely to produce so 
fatal a result ?” 
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“ Of nothing in the world,” replied Sir Arthur 
Adelon, in a frank tone. “ Lord Hadley and 
iny friend, Mr. Dudley, have always appeared, 
in my presence, at least, upon the very best 
terms. AV'^hat took place yesterday I am not 
aware of, as I was out the gi'ea,ter part of the 
day, until late in the evening, having heard» 
very unpleasant rumours, rvhich have proved, 
alas ! too coiTeet, and wishing to ascertain the 
facts, and to see what could best be done for 
the good of the community.” 

His eye glanced to Dudley’s face as he 
uttered the last somewhat vague and double- 
meaning w'ords, but tire countenance he looked 
at remained perfectly calm and firm, without 
the slightest perceptible charjgjj.of expression. 

“ Then you have no cause. Sir Arthur,” in¬ 
quired the coroner, “ to suppose Mr. Dudley at 
all implicated in this transaction ?” 

“ From my orvn personal knowledge, none 
in the world,” answered the baronet. “ There 
are ahvays rumours afloat after deeds are done, 
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but if my deliberate opinion could have any 
weight, I should say that Mr. Dudley is per¬ 
fectly incapable of intentionally injuring any 
man. That he would do much to save or serve 
a fellow-creature, I believe; but nothing to 
wrong or aggrieve one.” 

“ High testimony,” said the coroner, in a 
pompous tone. “ I am much obliged. Sir 
Arthur;” and lookhig at a slip of paper which 
he held in his hand, he pronounced the name 
of Patrick Ferrers. The butler a,t Brandon 
House immediately stood forward, and without 
much questioning, made a deposition somewhat 
to the followuig effect:—“ I knew the late Lord 
Hadley; I have known him since he has been 
at Brandon Hqqse.. He was the same gentle¬ 
man whose body now lies in the dining-room. 
He was here about ten days before he met with 
his death. I know also the prisoner, Mr. Dud¬ 
ley. I never saw any quarrel between them 
till yesterday, when Mr. Dudley and Lord 
Hadley came home about the same time to- 
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gether, and Mr. Dudley insisted on speaking in 
private with Lord Hadley. Mr. Dudley seemed 
a little cross, and they went into this room to¬ 
gether. I went, in the meantime, to fetch some 
letters which had been brought while they were 
out. When I came back, I saw Lord Hadley 
coming out of the library, seemingly in a great - 
passion. He shook his fist at Mr. Dudley, and 
seemed to be using very hard words, which 1 
did not hear. Mr. Dudley was then a step or 
two behind him, but he seemed very angry too, 
though not so angry as his lordship; and I 
could hear every word he said, though perhaps 
I cannot recollect them exactly now, but I 
know that they were something like, ‘ You had 
better take care what you say^Qf me, my lord, 
for if you treat me disrespectfully, I will punish 
you, depend upon it.’ ” 

The coroner looked towards Mr. Dudley, 
who obsen'ed, in a quiet tone, “ The words were 
not exactly those, but the meaning is given 
with sufficient accuracy.” 
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“ Go on,” said tho coroner. “ Did jou observe 
anything of a similar nature during the rest of 
the day r” 

“ About an hour after,” continued the butler, 
“ Lord Hadley went out again, Mr. Dudley 
followed him, and 1 heard the gamekeeper 
say-” 

“We must have nothing upon hearsay,” ex¬ 
claimed the coroner; “ the gamekeeper, I dare 
say, can answer for himself. Speak to what is 
within your own knowledge.” 

“ When Mr. Dudley came back, I was in the 
hall. The porter let him in, but we both re¬ 
marked that he looked a good deal ruffled. At 
dinner, he and Lord Hadley seemed very cool 
and snappish tp^'each other; and immediately 
after dinner Mr. Dudley went out, and Lord 
Hadley went after him, asking Brown, the head 
footman, wdiich way the other gentleman had 
gone. I heard him myself, so that I can speak 
to; and that is the last I saw or heard of either 
of them, till his lordship’s body was brought in 
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last night, and Mr. Dudley came here this 
morning.” 

“John Brown!” said the coroner, and the 
head footman stood forward. He corroborated 
the greater part of the butler’s testimony, and 
added but little else, except an expression of 
his own opinion that the young lord and Mr.' 
Dudley had been out of sorts witli each other, 
as he termed it, all the preceding day. 

The gamekeeper was then brought forw'ard, 
and stated, that he was just walkipg away from 
the house, after having been out with Mr. 
Dudley and Mr. Adelon during the whole morn¬ 
ing, when the former came up to him with a 
quick step, asked which w’ay the young noble¬ 
man had taken, and followed lyp as fast as he 
could go. 

The man and woman at the lodge were then 
called, and proved that, a little before eight on 
the preceding night, they were standing toge¬ 
ther at the door of their cottage, when the 
young peer and Mr. Dudley passed out of tlnj 
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park. The man said that they were talking 
very angrily, and the woman that they were 
speaking verj' quick, but she remembered 
hearing Mr. Dudley say, “ Such conduct is 
most reprehensible, my lord, and will receive 
chastisement sooner or later.” Both she and 
her husband deposed that the young peer and 
Mr. Dudley took their way towards the Downs, 
and a labourer stated that he had seen two 
gentlemen going on in tlie same direction, one 
of whom waS' tall like the prisoner, and tlie 
other somewhat shorter. “ They were tlien 
speaking quick and sharp,” he said, “ and one 
of them was tossing his arms about a good 
deal.” 

A pause for a»momentor two succeeded, and 
then the coroner raised his voice, pying, “ Is 
there any one else who can give evidence in 
this case ? Let it be recollected, that it is the 
bounden duty of all men, when a crime has 
been committed, to assist in bringing the 
criminal to justice.” 
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“Please your worship,” said a tall, raw- 
boned man, coming forward towards the table, 
“ I think I can say a word or two, if ye would 
be kind enough to hear me.” 

“ We are here to listen to everyone who can 
speak to any facts connected with the death of 
the unfortunate young nobleman whose body- 
has been lately viewed by the jmy,” was the 
coroner’s reply. “ Speak to facts, without enter¬ 
ing into hearsay, my good man; and intlie first 
place, tell us what is your name and occupation.” 

. “ I am a labourer by trade, and my name is 
Daniel Connor,” answered the witness ; “ and 
as to facts, it’s just them I’ve got to speak 
about, for I suppose I am the only man, ex¬ 
cept the boatman, who saw ^he thing done. 

I was just taking a walk quietly upon the 
downs, over above St. Martin’s, when I saw the 
young lord—I’ve seen him many a time before 
down at Mr. Clive’s farm—come walking along 
very dully like. I saw him quite well, though 
he didn’t see me, for he was walking along the 
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road in the little dell, and I was sitting down 
above.” 

“ Why, I thought you said you were walk¬ 
ing,” said the coroner. 

“ To be sure I was,” answered Daniel Con¬ 
nor ; “ sorrow a thing else. I was taking a 
walk and sitting down, your worship, as many 
a man does, I believe.” 

“ Was there any one else with Lord Had¬ 
ley r” asked the coroner. 

“ That I can’t just say,” answered Connor. 

There was nobody close to him, or J should 
have seen them both at once, and there might 
be somebody not far off, as indeed there was; 
but you see, your worship, I leaned back upon 
the turf, for I want to be disturbed in my 
meditations.” 

“ Ah !” said the coroner. “ Go on, my man.” 

“ Well, a minute after—it might be two 
minutes, perhaps, for I wont be particular as 
to that—I heard two men quarrelling, and 
looking up to the sky, I saw them clear enough.” 
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“ What! ill the sky ?” said the coroner. 

“ No, agin it,” replied the witness; “for both 
their feet were upon the gi’ound at that time, 
but just at the edge of the cliff, where there’s 
a bit of a rail. They were hitting each other 
about, and being a peaceable man any how, 
having had enough ofrowsinmy own country— 
that’s Ireland, your worship—1 sat quite still, 
and then the one gave the other a great knock, 
and away he went back over the railing, and so 
I walked quietly home, and saw no more.” 

“ Be so good as to describe the man who 
struck the other, and knocked him over the 
cliff,” said the coroner. 

“ Why, that’s mighty difficult to do,” an¬ 
swered Daniel Connor, “ seeing .that they were 
fifty yards ofi’and more, and looked just like 
two black shadows on the wall.” 

“ Did you ever see him before ?” demanded 
the crown officer, somewhat impatiently. 

“ Maybe I have,” answered the witness; 
“ but I should not just like to say for certain.” 

VOL. II. H 
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“ But you had no doubt in the case 
Hadley,” rejoined the coroner. 

“ That was natural like,” answered Daniel 
Connor; “for he came within ten yards of me, 
and t’other was a good bit farther off when I 
saw him.” 

“ Let me try, Mr. Coroner,” said the foreman 
of the jury. “ Was he a tall man, or a short 
man, witness ?” 

“ Oh! it was a tall man he was,” replied Con¬ 
nor; “I dare say an inch taller than I am, and 
I’m no bantam.” 

“ Did you ever see that gentleman before ?” 
continued the foreman, pointing out Dudley. 

“ I think I have, yoiu honour,” answered the 
witness. 

“ Was he the man you saw strike. Lord 
Hadley on the cliff i*” demanded the coroner, 
in a stem tone. 

“ I shouldn’t just like to swear,” answered 
Daniel Connor; “ but he’s not unlike him, any 
how.” 

For the first time a sense of danger reached 
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1)U(%’S bosom; and stepping forward at 
once, he placed himself directly before the 
witness, and gazed sternly in his face. An 
impression—a feeling, without any apparent 
cause, and which he could not account for him¬ 
self, took possession of him, that the man was 
wilfully giving untrue evidence. But his severe 
searching look had no effect upon the mind of 
Daniel Connor. It was under a more powerful 
influence; and tliough in reality by no means 
a bad or malicious man, yet, relying upon 
the assurances of the priest, he looked upon 
the matter between Dudley and himself rather 
as a game tliat they were playing than any¬ 
thing else; and the same shrewd, momentary 
smile ]>assed over his coun*enanco which 
had oace crossed it while conversing w'ith the 
priest during the preceding night. He gave a 
glance at the prisoner’s face, and in answer, as 
it seemed, to his gaze, he said, “ Ay—yes, sir, 
you are mighty like him, any how; but I should 
not just like to swear.” 

H 2 
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“ Will you allow me, sir, to ask thii man 
some questions ?” inquired Dudley, addressing 
the coroner. 

“ ITndoubtedly,” rej)lied that officer; “ and 
the jury will he very happy to hear any expla¬ 
nation you may have to give regarding this 
affair.” 

“ Now, answer me truly,” said Dudlej'.— 
“ W^hat were you doing upon the downs at that, 
hour of the night ?” 

“ Just taking a walk, your honour,” replied 
the man. 

“ And what had you been engaged in all 
day ?” demanded Dudley. 

“ I had been ploughing all the moniing, 
from daylight till*dinner-time,” answered Con¬ 
nor ; “ and arter that, I had been d§ing a 
many little jobs about the farm.” 

“ And yet after that you went to take a long 
walk over the downs,” said Dudley. “ Now, 
will you swear that Lord Hadley did not come 
np the road you mention alone ?” 
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“No, I vront swear that,” replied Connor, 
“ for I did not see. He was alone, sure 
enough, when I first set eyes upon him; but 
you see, your honour, some one must hi.ve 
been very near him, for a minute or two alter, 
some one pitched him over the cliff.” 

“Was ho walking fast or slow?” asked 
Dudley. 

“ Mighty slow, considering that it was a cold 
night,” answered the witness. 

“ And yet you thought fit to sit down and 
meditate on that cold night,” remarked Dud¬ 
ley. “ Did you hear any rvords spoken be¬ 
tween the young nobleman and the man who 
killed him r” 

“ Oh, ay ! there was plenty pf talk,” replied 
Connor, “ but I didn’t hear what they said.” 

“ Now, you have said that you knew Lord 
Hadley at once,” continued Dudley j “ it was 
a dark night, and he was down in a road 
below you, you assert; and yet you declare 
that you cannot be sure of who was the maa 
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who afterwards struck him, though they were 
then both clear out against the sky.” 

“ I didn’t say I wasn’t siure,” answered the 
witness, somewhat maliciously. “ I may be 
sure enough, and yet not like to swear, your 
honour.” 

Dudley asked several other questions, but 
they were to no purpose, or only served to 
confirm the impression already produced. He 
himself felt that it was so ; and with a slight 
touch of that eager impatience which had once 
been strong in his disposition, before adversity 
had tamed it, he exclaimed, turning towards 
the jury, “ 1 know not, gentlemen, what is. this 
man’s object—perhaps, indeed, I ought hot to 
assume that hp .has any object—^but all his 
words are evidently calculated to give you a 
false view of the case. As has been sworn by 
other persons, I did go out yesterday, imme¬ 
diately after dinner. I was joined by Lord 
Hadley. There was some discussion between 
us as we walked along, but it was not of so 
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angry character as that of the morning; and 
allow me to say that the dispute between us 
was entirely as between tutor and pupil. I 
found it necessary to reprehend some part of 
Lord Hadley’s conduct, and he being very nearly 
of age, angrily resisted all authority, and refused 
to listen to my counsel. As we walked along* 
together last night, although there were occa¬ 
sional bursts of passion on his part, I thought 
that my arguments had produced some effect, 
and we parted at a spot where the high road 
towards Barhampton is traversed by the path 
leading from Clive Grange over the downs, 
and .through the brake in the hills to the sea¬ 
shore. He was then calm, though somewhat 
gloomy; and I walked on nearly to Barhamp¬ 
ton, where I was a witness to a very serious 
riot. I returned immediately towards Brandon, 
and was seized in the avenue by two con¬ 
stables, who refused to give me any informa- 
l^n farther than merely showing their warrant. 

I call God to witness that I never saw Lord 
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Hadley after we parted at the cross-road. 
This is all I have to say, and the only expla¬ 
nation of ray conduct that can be given.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you will have the goodness 
to inform us what it was that took you to Bar- 
ham^ton at so late an hour,” said the coroner. 

Sir Ai-thur Adelon, who had been standing 
near the table, drew back, and walked towards 
the end of the room, as if about to quit it, but 
paused amongst the crowd before he reached 
the door. Dudley remarked the movement of 
apprehension; but he was resolved not to 
betray him on any account, and he replied, 
after a moment’s pause, “ I went on private 
business, sir.” 

“ A curious hqju; to teansact business,” said 
the coroner. “ Can you not explain the nature 
of it, even in general terms ?” 

“ In a certain degree, I have no objection,” 
replied Dudley. “ It related to some papers 
belonging to my late father, and I wished ^ 
say a few words upon the subject to a gentle-^ 
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man whom it was necessary for me to see that 
night. I had no means of seeing him at an 
earlier hour, or in every respect I should have 
preferred it.” 

The coroner paused thoughtfully for a mo¬ 
ment or two, and then asked, “ Have you any¬ 
thing to add, sir?” 

Dudley signified that he had not, and the 
room was ordered to be cleared. 

As soon as the coroner was alone with his 
jury, he addressed them in a somewhat long 
and florid speech, being a man rather fond of 
his own eloquence. His observations in regard 
to the general duties of persons in their situa- ' 
tion may be spared the reader, but after having 
discussed that topic for soflag time, he pro¬ 
ceeded to comment upon the evidence. “ It is 
proved,” he said, “ that Mr. Dudley and the 
unfortunate young nobleman had been upon 
bad terms during the whole of that day; that 
tljey had quarrelled, and used threatening lan¬ 
guage to each other; and that they continued 
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in dispute till the last moment they were seen 
together. I do not wish to make the case 
worse than it is, gentlemen of the jury, or to 
say that Mr. Dudley went out with any evil 
intentions towards his pupil. There is no 
animus shown, and it must be recollected that 
he went out first, and his lordship followed; 
but I do mean to say we have it clearly before 
us, that they were both in that state of mind 
which rendered a quarrel of the most serious 
description, even to acts of violence, extiemely 
probable. Then we trace them together for 
some way, on the road to the very spot where 
‘the fatal occxxrrence took place. Even by Mr. 
Dudley’s account, not many minutes could 
have elapsed between the time at which he 
says they parted, and the time when Lord 
Hadley met with his death—hardly time 
enough for the young nobleman to have met 
and quarrelled with another man. Then we 
have the evidence of the fisherman or boat¬ 
man, and the evidence of the labourer, Daniel 
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Connor, each account confirming the other. 
The one says that the fatal blow was struck by 
a tall man, such as you have seen Mr. Dudley 
is; the other, that the jierson who quarrelled 
with, and ultimately killed Lord Hadley, was 
a tall man, very mueh like Mr. Dudley, though, 
from the darkness of the night, he will n<Jt 
absolutely swear to him. Now, gentlemen, 
this is a very conclusive train of evidence 
taken by itself; but let us examine Mr. Dud¬ 
ley’s own statement. He admits all the jirc- 
vious facts: the quarrelling in the morning; 
the going out at night; the being followed by 
Lord Hadley ; their walk together towards the 
very spot; and their anival at a place which, 
as far as my recollection serves, is only a few 
hundred yards from the scene of the tragedy. 
Mr. Dudley, indeed, says that he there left 
Lord Hadley, and walked on towards Bar- 
hampton, upon business of which he will give 
no distinct account. Doubtless he might walk 
to Barhamplon, and that he did go somewhere 
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is very clear, for he did not return to Brandon 
Park, we are informed, till about midnight; but 
it is just as probable as not, that he should 
wander.about for some time after committing 
such an act as certainly was pei'petrated by 
some one. That he did do so is not the slightest 
presumption of innocence, but rathei’, perhaps, 
the contrary. Then, again, we have to con¬ 
sider the conduct of Lord Hadley, and to ask 
ourselves, was it probable that, after paating 

with Mr. Dudley, he should go on in a cold, 

• 

unpleasant night to stroll upon the downs, 
without, as far as we know, any object whatso¬ 
ever. It is evident that, when he last went out 
from this house, he followed his tutor, to speak 
with him on the^same painful subjects which 
had led to such severe quarrels in the morn¬ 
ing. When theii* discussion was at an end, it 
would seem much more likely that he should 
retm-n to Brandon House, where a pleasant 
family party was waiting his return. Such 
would probably have been Ms conduct if Mr. 
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Dudley’s statements were correct. But docs it 
not naturally suggest itself to your minds, as 
much more likely that the disjiute was caiTied 
on vehemently between the two gentlemen; 
that the young nobleman took the path over 
the downs, followed, at some short distance, 
by his tutor; that more irritating words passed 
when they reached the top of the cliff, and that 
the fatal blow was straek which hurried the 
young nobleman into eternity. It is for you, 
gentlemen of the jury, to consider all these 
facts, and to decide upon your verdict. If you 
judge that the hand of Mr. Dudley did really 
slay tire young nobleman, the manner of whose 
death is the subject of this inquiry, you will 
have to choose between two ^courses. If you 
believe that Mr. Dudley entertained a preme¬ 
ditated design to kill his pupil—of which, I 
confess, I see no trace in the evidence—^j'ou 
will bring in a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder.’ If, 
on the contrary, you think that the act was 
committed in a m#nent of hasty passion—for. 
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remark, the fact of the blow not having been 
intended to produce death is no justification— 
you will then bring in a verdict of ‘ Man¬ 
slaughter;’ and whatever view you take, you 
will remember that this is only a preliminary 
inquiry, and that the person upon whom sus¬ 
picion falls will have the opportunity, at an 
after period, of bringing forward any evidence 
he pleases, to prove his innocence.” 

The jury took very little time to deliberate. 
They were most of them sensible men, in a 
respectable station of life, perhaps a little too 
easily bent by the opinions of a superior; but 
even had not the coroner’s own view of the 
case been so evident, they probably would 
have come to thq same decision. After a few 
words had passed between them, to ascertain 
that they were all of one mind, their foreman 
returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter against 
Edward Dudley.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


When Dudley was taken out of the library 
where the coroner’s jury sat, he was sur- 
roui^ded in the hall by several persons, all 
eager to have some conversation with him. 
Mr. Conway, the magistrate who had signed 
the warrant for his apprehension, spoke to him 
in a good-humoured way, expressing his sor¬ 
row that he had been called upon to perform 
so unpleasant a duty. Dudley bowed stiffly, 
but did not reply, for he was neither pleased 
with the act nor the apology; but he was im¬ 
mediately succeeded by another magistrate, 
who, with as mu(^ kindness and more judg- 
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ment, pressed him to call every little particular 
of his walk on the preceding night to his mind; 
to put tliem down while they were still fresh in 
his memory; and to try to recollect every one 
he had seen or spoken with between the period 
of his quitting Brandon and his return, in 
order to prepare an unbroken chain of evidence 
for his defence. “ I have known a man’s life 


saved,” he said, “by keeping a note-book, in 
which he wrote down at night everything which 
had occun-ed to him dming the day.” 

iludley thanked him for his suggestions, 
and felt that he did not believe him guilty; 
but at the same time he perceived very clearly 
that the magistrate concluded the coroner’s jury 
would give a vqj-dict against him. Almost at 
the same moment, Sir Arthur Adelon came up, 
and, with a very peculiar expression of counte¬ 
nance, pressed his hand, but without speaking. 
The next moment, Edgar came in from the 
park, through the glass doors. His whole ap¬ 
pearance betrayed great agitation. His eye 
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•was flashing, his cheek flushed, and there was 
a nervous, excitable quivering of his lip as he 
approached Dudley, which told how much 
he was moved. He wrung the prisoner’s hand 
hard, with a swimming moisture in his eyes 
which he seemed ashamed of; but his tongue 
failed him when he tried to speak, and all he 
could say was, “ Oh, Dudley !” 

“ You do not think me guilty, I am sure, my 
young friend,” said Dudley. 

“Cxiiilty!” cried Edgar—“guilty! Oh! no, 
no; Jfiiilty of nothing but of too high and noble a 
heart. I have been out all the morning since 
1 heiird of this dreadful affair, seeking for 
evidence all the waj" you went; but I have 
been able to find none. Whii»h way did you 
take after you passed the lodge 

“ It matters not, Edgar, at present,” an¬ 
swered Dudley. “ Many thanks for your kind¬ 
ness, but all that must be thought of hereafter. 
I can easily see how these good gentlemen will 
decide, and I must have counsel down from 
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London, who will gather togetlier the necessary 
testimony to prove my innocence of an act I 
never even dreamed of. I shall call upon your 
kindness, I dare say, Edgar, in the course of 
this affair.” 

“ Believe me, my dear sir,” said Sir Arthur 
Addon, “ nothing shall be wanting on my part 
to give you every assistance. I need not tell 
you that, as I said before the jury, I am fully 
and entirely convinced of your innocence, and 
shall ever remain so, being certain, from what 
I know of your character, that you are quite 
incapable of committing such an act, even in a 
moment of anger.” 

“ Let me add my assurance, also, Mr. Dudley,” 
said the priest,^approaching with his quiet step. 
“You are not a man to give way to hasty 
bursts of passion.” 

“ I trust not, Mr. Filmer,” replied Dudley; 
“and on the present occasion there was no 
provocation.. In the morning, indeed, Lord 
Hadley used very intemperate language to* 
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wards me; but at night, though he had evi¬ 
dently drunk more wine than was wise, yet, as 
I have often remarked with him before, the 
effect was to render him more placable and 
good-humoured.” 

“ Showing that he was not bad at heart,” 
said Mr. Conway—“ in vino veritas, Mr. Dud¬ 
ley.” 

“ I do not think he was bad at heart, by any 
means,” replied Dudley. “ Prosperity and weak¬ 
ness of character ought to bear many of the sins 
which are laid upon the shoulders of a bad dis¬ 
position. I trust. Sir Arthur,” he continued, 
“ you will have the kindness to break this sad 
event to poor Lady Hadlej'^, who, although she 
has, thank Heaven, other childfen to console 
her, will feel her loss most bitterly.” 

Some farther conversation of the same kind 
took place, during which the same little crowd 
continued round the prisoner, while Edgar 
Adelon kept his place close to Dudley’s side, 
with a look of impatience and anxiety which 
I 2 
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led the latter to believe that his young friend 
had something of importance to communicate. 
It was by this time about half-past nine, the 
usual breakfast hour at Brandon House, and 
the spot where Dudley stood was directly op¬ 
posite the foot of the .great staircase. The 
two constables wei'e close behind him; and, 
as I said before, the magistrates and others 
who had been present at the inquest as specta¬ 
tors, had remained around him in the hall, not 
expecting that the coroner’s address to his jui*y 
would be so tediously long as it proved. 

“ They are a long time in finding their .ver¬ 
dict,” said one of the magistrates; and as he 
spoke, Edgar Adelon crossed over to his father, 
and said, “ Wjjuld it not be better that we 
should wait in your justice-room ? Eda will 
be down directly, depend upon it.” 

“ I forgot—I forgot,” said his father. “ 1 
had better go and communicate to her what 
has taken place.” 

“ Does she not know ?” asked Dudley. 
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“ Nothing—nothing,” replied the baronet, 
and was advancing towards the stairs; but he 
was too late, for Miss Brandon had toned the 
first flight from her own room before he reached 
the foot. She paused for an instant, seeing 
such a number of peojile in the hall; but the 
next moment she proceeded, with a look of 
apprehension ; for the sight at once awakened 
fears in regard to her uncle, though she had 
been assimed, before she retired to rest the 
night preceding, that Sir Arthur had returned 
safe and well. 

The baronet advanced to meet her; and 
Dudley, yielding to the impulse of his heart, 
took a step or two forward to say a few words, 
the last, perhaps, he might be able to speak to 
her for some months. Eda’s eyes were fixed 
upon him as she came down the last two steps; 
but ere he could reach her, the head constable 
caught him rudely by the collar, exclaiming, 
“ Come, corile, master, I mustn’t lose hold of 
ye, seeing as*how this is a case of murder.” 
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Eda gazed wildly in Dudley’s faee for an 
instant, and then dropped fainting on the floor 
of the hall. 

I 

“ Look to her, Edgar—look to her, Edgar,” 
said Dudley, in a low'voice. “ Do not let her 
alarm herself so. Tell her, for Heaven’s sake, 
that the chai'ge is false—nay, absurd.” 

A number of persons ran forward to assist 
Miss BraSidon, and carried her into the break¬ 
fast-room. At the same moment, the door of 
the library opened, and the constables were 
ordered to bring in the prisoner. They hurried 
him in without ceremony, and he found the 
jury still seated round the table, and the co¬ 
roner on his feet, with a written paper in his 
hand. “The s'erdict of the jury,” he said, 
aloud, “ is Manslaughter against Edward Dud¬ 
ley, Esquire. Constables, I have here made 
out a warrant for the committal of that gentle¬ 
man to the county jail; but of course, if the 
magistrates who ordered his Apprehension 
think fit to proceed with their own separate 
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investigation of the case, it will be your duty 
to consult their convenience as to die time of 
his removal; and I will add, that you are bound 
to put him to no unnecessary inconvenience 
consistent with his safe custody—a course 
which I must say you do not seem to have 
followed hitherto.” 

The chief constable held down his head 
with a dogged look, but without reply; and 
Mr. Conway, standing forward, addressed the 
coroner, saying, “ I, as the magistrate who issued 
the warrant," do not see any necessity, sir, for 
taking this matter at all out of the hands of your 
court. The case has undergone here a very minute 
and well-conducted investigation, and I do not 
think anything could be adde^ which may not 
quite as well be brought forward at the assizes.” 

The two gentlemen bowed to each other 
with mutual polite speeches, and Dudley was 
removed in custody of the two officers. 

“ A pack of fools,” murmured Edgar Adelon, 
in no very inaudible tone; and following 
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Dudley out of the room, he crossed the hall to 
the breakfast-room, when the constables seemed 
somewhat puzzled how to proceed with their 
Ijrisoner. The next moment, however, Edgar 
returned with his fathor, who advanced direct 
towards Dudlc}', saying, “ I grieve very much, 
Mr. Dudley, tjiat the jury have thought fit to 
come to this conclusion; but you must use my 

cai’riage over to-, and as I am one of the 

visiting magistrates, I will take care that the 
short residence which you must submit to in a 
prison, shall be rendered as little inconvenient 
to you as possible.” 

Dudley thanked him for his kindness, took 
leave of Edgar, and in a few minutes ivas 
rolling away to town at the distance of about 
sixteen miles, with one constable by his side, 
and the other on the box. 

The first reflections of the prisoner were 
naturally not very pleasant; but those which 
succeeded were still less agreeable. ‘ A hard 
fate seemed to pursue him. Born to station. 
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affluence, and ease, he had set out in life filled 
with bright hopes and eager expectations. 
The sparkling cup of youth had seemed replete 
with pleasant drops of every kind, and he had 
little dreamed, while such bright things appeared 
upon the surface, that there was such a bitter 
draught below. He had indulged in many' 
a wild and ardent fancj', and sated, if not 
spoiled, by the cup of success, had longed, 
as every young man has longed, for change, 
for new pleasui'es, for pursuits opposite to 
those which he had followed, for enjoyments 
differing in their novelty to the joys which he 
had tasted. Ah! little does one know in 
youth, when we seek a change of condition, 
what it is we pray for. Eypn if that very 
alteration which we desire is granted to us, we 
find it loaded wdth evils unforeseen, with inhe¬ 
rent cares and anxieties which w'e had never 
perceived, with consequences destructive of all 
our bright expectations. But how often does 
it happen, that when panqiered happiness seeks 
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mere abstract change, from satiated appetite 
and the desire of fresh enjojinent, the chasten¬ 
ing hand on high sends bitter reverses, to teach 
us the value of the blessings we despised, and 
to lead us to that humble thankfulness which 
is rarely to be found in the ungrateful heart of 
prosperity. Adverse fortunes had fallen upon 
him early, and coming to a strong and thought¬ 
ful mind, had produced the full fruits of the 
wholesome lesson. Fortune, and all that for¬ 
tune gives, had been lost; and even the society 
of a wise and affectionate parent had been 
taken away. He had had to soothe the de¬ 
parting hours of a beloved father through a 
long sickness ; he had had to struggle with 
difficulties and fp undertake labours never con¬ 
templated at the outset of his career; and now, 
when both love and.fortune smiled upon him 
for an instant again, like a gleam of sunshine 
through a stormy cloud, the light seemed 
snatched away as soon as given—the flame of 
hope extinguished as soon as kindled. But he 
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had felt and acknowledged the uses of adver¬ 
sity ; and although—^with the natural superstition 
which is in every man’s heart, which led men 
in ancient, and even some in modem times, to 
believe in the ascendancy of a propitious or 
unpropitious star—^he had first felt inclined to 
suppose that his c\il fortunes dogged him as a 
destiny from which he could not fly, yet reason 
and religion taught him that the sorrows which 
are sent by (he Almighty are ordained in 
mercy, and in the end, he said, “ This may be 
salutary too.” 

The first fruits of trae Christian resignation 
are exertion; and giving up all useless pon- 
derings upon the pa^t, as he rode along, he 
turned to provide against jhe future; but, 
strange to say, his thoughts became more 
gloomy as he did so. He tried to collect and 
arrange in his mind all the evidence he could 
bring forward in his defence; but with a feeling 
of pain and apprehension to which he had 
never before given way, he perceived nothing 
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that he could add at the assizes to that which 
had been brought forward before tlie coroner’s 
jury. He had seen nobody from the moment 
w'hen Lord Hadley quitted him, till he came 
upon the men on watcli at Mead’s Farm. Of 
these he knew not one e^en by name; and he 
was too clear-sighted not to perceive, even in 
his own case, that his having met them some 
time afterwards, was no proof whatever that he 
had not committed previously" the act with 
which he was charged. To show an object in 
going out at that late hour of the evening 
might indeed have some effect; but yet he felt 
it would be impossible, with a regard to his 
own honour, for so small an advantage, to 
betray the confidence which had been placed 
in him, and to iTiin Sir Arthur Adelon, with 
very little benefit to himself. One slight pro¬ 
bability, indeed, in his favour might be raised, 
by his proving the cause of the angry discus¬ 
sions which had taken place between himself 
and Lord Hadley; and yet he felt a repug- 
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nance either to cast an imputation upon the 
dead, or to bring forward the name of 
Helen Clive under such circumstances. He 
did not indeed entertain such romantic notions 
of honour and chivalrous courtesy, as to think 
that it would be unjustifiable to do cither, if 
his own safety absolutely depended upon it'; 
but he resolved, in the first place, to consult 
his counsel as to whether it was necessary, and 
then to send a message to Mr. Clive, telling 
him that such was the case. With that excep¬ 
tion he had nothing to add to what he had 
already said; and although it would tell in his 
favour to show that the dispute betw^een him¬ 
self and his pupil was honourable to himself, 
and showed a mind not lik^y to commit a 
crime, yet he saw very clearly that it was no 
distinct evidence of innocence. All these 
thoughts occupied him long; his companion, 
though more civil than before, was dull and 
gloomy; and Dudley was still meditating over 
his course, when the first houses of a town 
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came in view, and then a large stone building, 
with emblematic fetters over the gate; and in 
two minutes more he was withyi the walls of a 
prison. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


There were two persons in Brandon House 
who suffered deeply on the morning when 
Dudley was canned away to prison; and each 
mistakenly encouraged some degree of self- 
reproach—such as none but delicate minds 
can feel—for having unwittingly and unwil¬ 
lingly placed one they loved in a dangerous 
and painful position. Eda Brandon thought, 
“ Had I not taxed his generosity to forgive, 
uninquiiingly, injuries of which he knew not 
the extent, and to go forth to save from dis¬ 
grace and danger the very man who had in- 
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flicted them, this false charge could never have 
been brought.” 

Edgar Adelon said to himself, “ If I had not 
communicated to him all my suspicions regard¬ 
ing the conduct of this young, reptile lord 
towards my sweet Helen, he would not, in a 
fit of generous indignation, have done that 
which has brought him into peril and soitow. 
Oh, tliat' I had had any other friend at hand 
to consult upon the conduct I should pur¬ 
sue! Oh, that Helen, telling me all, had 
justified me in driving forth the viper fi-om my 
cousin’s house! Oh, that Father Peter had not 
withheld the tale of all the insults that she 
sufiered, till it was too late for me to act, and 
another had published the offender as I ought 
to have done!” 

Such thoughts passed through his mind 
about two hours after Dudley’s removal from 
Brandon, and while Eda was still in her own 
room, to which she had been canied as soon 
as the house had resumed its usual state. Mr. 
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Filmer and Sir Arthur Adelon were closeted in 
the library, and the only apparent result of 
their conversation as yet had been an order for 
one of the gi'ooms to ride as fast as possible to 
Barhampton, and bring four post-horses to 
caiTy the baronet on his way to London- 
“ AVliat can I do ? How can I act ?” Edgar 
Adelon asked himself. “ I must have some 
one to consult with, and I know not whom. 
1 do not believe my father loves Dudley at 
his heart. I have seen hips eye him witli an 
expression of dislike; and I will not trust the 
priest. Good man as he is, his policy is always 
a subtle one. It is a pity that, with those 
Italians, amongst whom he lived so long, he 
acquired that covert .and indirect mode of 
dealing. His purposes and ends are always 
right, I do believe—too right and honest to be 
sought by crooked means. I must talk with 
Eda; she is candour and truth itself, and yet 
has wit enough to put all Filmer’s arts at fault. 
I will talk with herand with his usual hasty 
VOL. II. K 
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action, he was going at once to put his purpose 
in execution, when he heard his father come 
out of the library, go up the stairs, and knock 
at his cousin’s door. 

Sir Arthur remamed long with his niece; 
and Edgar, who remained in the room below 
for some time, thought he heard his father’s 
voice sometimes raised higher than usual. 
At other times, howevei’, it sounded with a low 
murmur, as if holding a long and earnest argu¬ 
ment. The young man grew impatient at lengdi, 
and going forth into the park, he wandered 
about for nearly an hour, and when he retumed, 
found Sir Arthur’s post-chariot at the door, 
ready to hear him away. 

“ Your fath^jr has been waiting for you, Mr. 
Adelon,” said the butler. “ He is in the break¬ 
fast-room.” And. Edgar immediately directed 
his steps thither, without asking any questions. 

“ Why, Edgar, did you not know I was 
going ?” demanded tlie baronet, as soon as his 
son appeared; and then, without waiting for a 
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reply, he proceeded: “It is necessary for me, 
iny .dear boy, to go up to London at once, to 
break the sad intelligence of Lord Hadley’s 
death to liis poor mother. In the meantime, I 
think it will be better for you—more decent, 
more proper—to meddle as little as possible 
with the affairs of a gentleman charged with 
having produced his death, at least till after 
he has had a fair trial, and is acquitted or 
found guilty. I have some other business of 
importance to transact in London, but I trust 
to be down in time to be present at the funeral, 
if it is to be performed here. Mr. Filmer will 
make all the necessary arrangements according 
to die directions he will receive.” 

Edgar Adelon was, like moj^t young men, 
somewhat wrong-headed. His disposition was 
too linn and generous for him to be spoiled, as 
it is usually called j but he had been very much 
indulged, and usually took his own way. He 
never, indeed, showed tliedeast want of respect 
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towards his father, in -word or manner; but he 
generally followed the course which suited him 
best, with less reverence in his actions than in 
his deportment. On the present occasion, then, 
he made no reply, but remained determined to 
do everything he could for Dudley, notwith¬ 
standing all opposition. After a few more words 
from Sir Arthur, Edgar accompanied his father 
to the door of the caniage, took leave of him, 
and then at once mounted the stairs to Eda’s 
room, and knocked at the door. 

“ Go into my little sitting-room, Edgar,” said 
Eda', who knew his steji, “ and I will come to 
you directly. I wish much to speak to you, 
my dear cousin.” 

But Eda kept him some time waiting, and 
when she came at length, Edgar saw that tears 
had been late visitants in her eyes. 

“ Do not grieve, Eda, dear,” said Edgar, 
taking her hand kindly. “ This will all pass 
away; but let you and I sit down together, and 
consult what can best be done for poor Dudley. 
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lie will be acquitted, to a certainty, I think— 
nay, I am sure.” 

“ I do not know, Edgar,” answered Eda; 
“ but in the nieantiine we must do all we can 
to help and comfort him; and that is why I 
wished to speak with you so much, for I know 
no one but you lyho seem to love him here.” 

“ Oh, yes! there is one other, Eda,” an¬ 
swered Edgar, with a smile —“ one who loves 
him very well, I think.” 

The colour rose in Eda’s cheek, but she 
raised her eyes to his, answering at once, 
“ There certainly is, Edgar, and I have just 
told your father so. I avow it, Edgar, the 
more frankly, because it is necessary, if we 
really would serve him, to hane no conceal¬ 
ments from each other. Wc have jested and 
laughed over such things, Edgar; but now it is 
necessary that we should speak plainly, both 
of your situation and mine.” 

“ First, then, tell me what my father said,” 
answered Edgar. “ I promise you, Eda, dear. 
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I will have no concealments from you now. 
You arc a sweet, kind, affectionate girl as ever 
lived, and you have neither pride nor prejudices 
which should make me afraid to tell you all my 
own feelings. Let me hear what my father 
answered when you told liim of Dudley’s love, 
and what you said to him again.” 

“ He said much, Edgar, that was very un¬ 
pleasant,” replied Eda; “ but do not let me 
dwell upon it. He found me firmer than he 
expected, and he is now fiilly aware of my in¬ 
tentions, and, moreover, aware that he can never 
change tliem—at least I hope so, for what I 
said should leave no doubt But now to other 
matters. I think you have a sincere affection 
for Dudley—is it not so ?” 

“ I would lay down my life for him,” 
answered Edgar Adelon. “ But when I said 
that there was another who loved him well too, 
I did not altogether mean you, Eda, but I 
meant Mr. Filmer.” 

Eda waved her hand and shook her head. 
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“Your religious feelings blind you, Edgar,” 
she said. “ Mr. Filmer does not love him, 
never has loved him. There was a peculiar 
look came into his face the very first moment 
he saw Dudley here, which you did not re¬ 
mark, but which I did, and which I have 
remarked more than once before, when any one. 
whom he hates approaches him. It is but for 
a moment, but it is very distinct; and moreover, 
I have seldom seen any one call up that look 
who has not somehow fallen into misfortune. 
Do you remember the farmer Hadyer, upon 
your father’s estate in Y’orkshire, and how, 
after being in very prosperous circumstances, 
he was soon totally ruined? Well, the first 
time I saw the poor man com^ up to speak to 
your father when Mr. Filmer was present, that 
look came into the priest’s face.” 

“ Nay, it is you are prejudiced, Eda,” re¬ 
plied her cousin. “ What offence could poor 
Hadyer have given to Father Peter, and how 
was he instrumental in his ruin ?” 
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“ His wife had been a Catholic, and became 
a Protestant the year before,” answered Eda. 
“ How his min was brought about, I do not 
know; but I heard Mr. Fihner dissuade your 
father from granting what Hadyer asked, and 
which seemed to me but just and equitable. 
He said nothing in the man’s presence; but 
when he was gone, and he found your father 
was inclined to accede, he urged that if your 
father granted the remission of half a year’s 
rent to one farmer, on account of the flood 
which carried away double the value of corn, 
he would have some such accidents happening 
to some of the tenants every year.—But all 
this is irrelevant; Mr. Filmer loves him not— 
of that I am qiute sure. We must seek other 
counsel, Edgar, and find means to prove Dud¬ 
ley’s innocence. There is one, I think, who 
can supply it, if she will, and you must go to 
her and seek it; for, if I am not mistaken,” and 
Eda smiled as she fixed her eyes upon him, 
“ your voice will be more powerful with her 
than that of any other human being.” 
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“ You mean dear Helen Clive,” replied 
Edgar. “Eda, you have made your confes¬ 
sion; and mine is soon made. Helen Clive 
shall be my wife, whatever obstacles may stand 
in the way. She, too, would, if she could, I 
am sure, show sulRcient justification for what 
Dudley did. It was an act of righteous ven¬ 
geance upon as base a man as ever breathed.” 

“ What do you mean, Edgar ?” exclaimed 
Eda Brandon, gazing at him as he spoke, with 
a flushed cheek and flashing eye. “ You do 
not really believe that Dudley did kill this 
unhappy young man ?” 

“ I do, Eda,” answered her cousin; “ but 
listen to me.” And he proceeded to tell her all 
he knew—and it was but a paii^of Lord Had¬ 
ley’s conduct to Helen Clive. He spoke, too, 
of how he had himself, on the preceding morn¬ 
ing, informed Dudley of the facts, acknow¬ 
ledged his own love for Helen, and asked the 
advice of his friend as to the course he ought 
to pursue. 
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“ He soothed, comforted, calmed me, Eda,” 
continued the young man; “ and in the end, 
told me to leave the aflair in his hands, and 
he would take care that my own dear, gentle 
Helen should be insulted no more. From 
the evidence given by the servants, it is 
clear that Dudley and the other had a bitter 
quarrel upon this very theme; that the wrong¬ 
doer was insolent in his wrong, and provoked 
his monitor more than patience could en¬ 
dure. Dudley is by nature fiery and impetuous, 
Eda, and depend upon it, they met last night; 
this'base peer provoked his nobler fiiend; and 
Dudley struck a blow which, though uninten¬ 
tionally, punished him as he deserved.” 

Eda mused ^sadly for a moment; but she 
then replied, “ No, Edgar, no! Your father 
told me that Dudley solemnly denied the act. 
Were it as you say, he would not have done 
so. Impetuous he may be; but most decided 
in right and truth he is, and alwayg has been. 
He would have told the tale of what had hap¬ 
pened as it did happen; the act and the motive 
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would have stood forth clear together, and he 
would have left the rest to fate. But besides, 
I know he did not do it. He went out at my 
request, on business which nothing, I am sure, 
would have tunied him from. The dinner 
was somewhat late, the hour named fast ap¬ 
proaching, and I could see his anxiety to ge. 
He would not, I know, have gone ten steps out 
of his way at that moment on any account 
whatever. No, Edgar, he did not do it; and 
Helen perhaps may help us to the proofs, for 
she must know who the men were that Dudley 
was to meet near Mead’s farm. There were 
others ajiout, too, I am sure, and by their testi¬ 
mony we may perhaps show, step by step, 
every yard of the way that Dudley took. Go 
to her, Edgar—go to her at once. Why do 
you shake your head ?” 

“ Because, dear Eda, Helen is no longer 
within reach,” replied Edgar Adelon; “ she 
embarked last night with her father, who was 
implicated in this mad rising and attempt 
upon Barhampton.” 
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Eda sat speechless with surprise and con¬ 
sternation. Her hope of proving Dudley’s in¬ 
nocence had been based entirely upon the 
information which could be given by Helen 
Clive; and now to find that she was gone, and 
evidently to a distance, too, seemed to stiike 
her with despair. From her undo, and from 
the servants, she had gleaned a very accurate 
idea of all the evidence which had been given 
before the coroner’s jury; and she had seen, 
from the first, the difficulties of her lover’s situa¬ 
tion, with far more alarm than he himself had 
feltbut her mind was quick and intelligent, 
and turned, after a temporary pause of^conster- 
nation, to consider what was best next to be 
done. 

“ Fear not, Eda, dear,” continued Edgar, 
seeing the expression of alarm upon her face ; 
“ I must soon hear where Helen is. She has 
promised to write to me whenever she arrives 
in France, and to let me know where she is to 
be found. At all events the priest must 
know.” 
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“ Stay, stay, Edgar,” said Eda. “ Helen’s 
evidence would be too late. My uncle tells 
me the assizes will be held in ten days, and 
you must trust Mr. Eilmer in nothing, Edgar. 
You think I am prejudiced, but it is not so. 
I know liim, ray dear cousin. But there is 
another way. If we could but find a persoft 
named Noiries, he might assist us.” 

“ Why, that was the very leader of these 
men,” said Edgar, somewhat sharply. “I 
heard him myself harangue them two nights 
ago on the little green before the old priory, 
and he used my father’s name in a false and 
shameless manner.” 

“ Alas ! in too true a manner, Edgar,” an¬ 
swered Eda. “ I must tell you,all now, Edgar, 
for Dudley must not be sacrificed. His object 
in going out that night, was to save my uncle 
from participating in acts that may bring ruin 
on his head. Whether he succeeded in per¬ 
suading him to desist or not, I do not know, 
for I did not dare to ask yoiur father; but be 
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assured, Edgar, that up to eight o’clock last 
night, it was Sir Arthur’s intention to he pre¬ 
sent with, if not to lead, the people who at¬ 
tacked Barhampton. It was I who urged Dud¬ 
ley to go.” 

“ But what could he do ?” demanded Edgar. 
“ You know my father in such circumstances 
attends to no advice.” 

“ True,” answered Eda; “ but Dudley had a 
power over him, Edgar.” And she proceeded 
to explain all that she herself knew of the dark 
transactions in which Sir Arthur Adelon had 
been engaged in former years. She put it 
gently and kindly, not as an accusation,' but as 
an unfortunate fact; and she told how gene¬ 
rously Dudley had promised at once, when he 
heard the means Norries had employed to urge 
her uncle forward on so fatal a course, that he 
would assm’e Sir Arthur, on his word of honour, 
to destroy the papers spoken of, without even 
looking at them. 

Edgar’s cheek at fii'st flushed, and then 
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turned pale, and in the end, he covered his 
eyes with his hands, and remained buried in 
thought. 

“ Helen told me,” continued Eda, willing to 
lead his mind away from the more painful part 
of the subject, “that whoever I sent to seek 
my uncle would find some men waiting near 
the place called Mead’s farm. There were 
watches, she told me, along the whole line of 
road, and some of them surely saw Dudley 
pass. .\t all events, Norries can give informa¬ 
tion, if any one; and the only difficulty will be 
to find him.” 

“ I will find him,” cried Edgar Adelon, start¬ 
ing up; “ but then,” he added, “ perhaps he 
may have left the countiy too. ,I will seek him, 
however, let him be where he wUl, and find 
him if it be in lumian power to do so, for 
Dudley shall not sufier for his noble and gene¬ 
rous devotion.” 

“ But let us consider, Edgar, how Norries 
can best be heard of,” said Eda j but Edgar 
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waved his hand with that bright, happy thing, 
the smile of youthful confidence, upon his face, 
and answered, “ I will find him, dear girl—I 
will find him. I know several of the men who 
were with him. I recognised their faces at the 
priory; but I will about it at once, for there is 
no time to be lost.” 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 


It was a dark and stormy night when Edgar 
Adelon, mounted upon a powerful horse, which 
seemed wearied wdth long travel, rode along 
torvards a little village near the sea-coast, 
about twelve miles from Brandon. The rain 
beat hard upon him, dashing in his fair face, 
and almost blinding man and steed; the wind 
tossed about the curls of his fair hair like 
streamers round his head; neither great coat 
nor cloak sheltered his delicate form from the 
blast or the down-pouring deluge; but still he 
spurred on, seeming heedless of the tempest 
that raged around.' He entered the street of 
VOL. II. L 
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the village; he passed the little alehouse, where 
there were lights and laughing voices within ; 
and he drew not a rein till he reached the last 
cottage but one upon the right hand side, before 
which he checked, his horse suddenly, and 
sprang to the ground. Fastening the bridle 
round the paling, he went forward and knocked 
at the door, and then immediately lifted the 
latch and went in, saying, “Martin Oldkirk 
lives here, I believe ?” 

“ A short, square-built, vigorous-looking man 
rose from the fire-side, and eyed him with a 
suspicious look as he entered. He had been 
reading a sort of newspaper, small in size and 
apparently badly printed, by the light of a 
single tallow pandle ; but he instantly put the 
paper away, and shaded his eyes to examine 
the visitor. 

“ Yes,” he said, at length, “ my name is 
Martin Oldkiik. What do you rvant with 
me ?” 

“ I want to speak a few words witli you,” 
answered Edgar Adelon, closing the door be- 
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hind him, and advancing to the table. “ You 
know a gentleman of the name of Norries, I 
believe ?” 

The man hesitated, and then replied, “ I 
have seen such a pei’son, I’ve a notion. He 
called here once, but that’s all.” 

“You know me, however, I suppose?” an-, 
swered Edgar Adelon. 

“ Yes, I think I have seen you before some¬ 
where,” replied Oldkirk, with an indifferent 
air. “ You arc the baronet’s son over at liran- 
don, I fancy.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied the young gentleman; 

“ and HaiTy Graves, who works for Mr. Mead, 
told me that you could give me some informa¬ 
tion.” 

“ What about ?” demanded the man, abruptly, 

“ About this very Mr. Norries,” answered 
Edgar Adelon, fixing his eyes upon him. “ I 
have been eight days hunting him, and find, at 
last, that you are the only man who knows 
where he is.” 
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“ That’s a lie, at least!” answered the man, 
in an insolent and swaggerigg tone; “ and you 
may tell Harry Graves so for me.” 

Edgar smothered his indignation at his com¬ 
panion’s brutality, and replied, “ At all events 
you know where he is to be found, and you 
must tell me where he is, for 1 must speak to 
him immediately upon business of importance.” 

“ You %vont hear from me,” answered the 
man, “ for m.^yhap I do not know where he is. 
If you want him, you must find him for your¬ 
self.” 

“ No,” said Edgar, sternly. “ You must 
find him for me, or if you don’t, you must take 
the consequences.” 

“And what may they be?” asked the la¬ 
bourer, with no less insolence in his manner, 
but with a contemptuous smile curling his lip 
at the same time. 

“ Why, simply, that I shall give you up to 
justice,” answered Edgar Adelon,.“ as one of 
the rioters who treasonably attacked the town 
of Barhampton.” 
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“ You ■would find that difficult to prove,” 
answered the man, “ because I was not there.” 

“ Not so difficult as you imagine,” answered 
the young gentleman. “ I have the written 
testimony of tliree witnesses to show that you 
were iiresent; and if you do not do -what I 
require, depend upon it I will use those means 
to convict you.” 

The man had taken two steps round the 
tabic, and he now sprang at once between 
Edgar and the door, exclaiming, “ Then d—mn 
me if 1 don’t knock your brains out for your 
pains. I’m not to be bullied in that .vay.” 

As he spoke, he was advancing upon the 
young gentleman; but when he was within 
not much more than two yards, Edgar sud¬ 
denly drew a pistol from between his waistcoat 
and his shirt, where he had put it to keep it 
dry, and presented it at Oldkii-k, cocking it at 
the same time with a loud click. 

“ I came prepared for all that,” he said, with 
a bitter smile. “ They told me you w^ere a 
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desperate fellow, and that they were all afraid 
to come near you. Take another step, and 
you are a dead man.” 

Martin Oldkirk paused, and gazed at him 
with a look in which a certain portion of ad¬ 
miration was joined with surpi-ise. “ Upon 
my life,” he said, at length, “ you’re a brave 
little devil; but this is hardly fair,^ir. Now, 
let us' sit down and talk over the matter. I 
see what stuff you’re made o^ and I don’t tliink 
you’d do what’s wrong, or wish me to do so 
either.” 

“ Well, keep your distance, then,” said Edgar 
Adelon. “ You are a stronger man than I am, 
and the pistol only puts us on a level. As to 
wishing you to do what’s wrong, I have no 
such desire or intention. I wish you to do 
what is right, and that I will show you in a 
minute.” 

Oldkirk retreated to his former situation, 
and waited without reply for Edgar Adelon to 
go on# “You have heard me request you,” 
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said the young gentleman, seating himself 
opposite to him, “"to tell, show, or lead me to 
tlie place where Mr. Nonies lies concealed. 
Now, I have not the slightest intention what¬ 
soever of injuring that gentleman in any way. 
No consideration would induce me to -betray 
him; and I give you my word of honour that 
his secret shall be as safe with me as it is 
with you.” 

“ Why, upon second thoughts,” replied the 
peasant, “ I should guess it would, seeing that 
tliat which hurts him might hurt your own 
father, Mr. Adelon; and mayhap it’s about 
your father’s affairs that you are going to speak 
with him.” 

Edgar shut his lips tight; and after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, replied, “ I know nothing of my 
father’s affairs, Mr. Oldkirk, and I vrill not 
deceive you about it. My business with Mr. 
Norries has no connexion with my father what¬ 
soever. I desire to speak with him in regard 
to matters which 1 am sure he takes some in- 
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terest in. A gentleman, a veiy dear and in¬ 
timate friend of my own, has been apprehended 
and committed for trial, charged with an act 
which he did not commit, and in regard to 
which, I think, Mr; Norries may furnish some 
information which may be useful to my friend’s 
defence.” 

“ That he wont,” replied Oldkirk, abniptly. 
“ He’ll inform against no one, I’ll answer 
for it.” 

“ You mistake and interrupt me,” said Edgar 
Adelon, with a slight degree of haughtiness in 
his manner. “ I neither expect nor desire that 
he should turn informer; but I think he may 
be able to give me the names of several per¬ 
sons who saw my friend on the night in ques¬ 
tion, and who can bear testimony to where he 
was at certain times, so as to prove that it was 
impossible he could commit the crime with 
which he is charged.” 

“ That’s another affair,” said Martin Oldkirk; 

and if you assure me, sir, iqron your word of 
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honour, that you have no other object than this, 
I don’t mind lending a hand; but at the same 
time, you see, Mr. Adelon, when a thing is 
trusted to me by any persons, I mustn’t tell 
other people anything about it till I have asked 
leave.” 

“ That is fair enough,” answered Edgar 
Adelon; “ I pledge you ray word of honour tliat 
1 have no other object whatever in seeking Mr. 
Norries than that which I have stated; and I 
have no objection to tell you the circumstances 
of the case, in order that you may communi¬ 
cate them to Mr. Norries himself before he sees 
me.” 

“ Oh, that’s not needful, sir,” replied the 
man. “ I guess well enough what it is all about 
—this gentleman that is accused of killing the 
young lord up at Brandon, who was buried 
t’other day. I don’t think you need trouble 
your head much about it, for every one knows 
well enough he didn’t do it, and they’ll never 
get a jury to condemn him; but for the matter 
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of that, I don’t blame a gentleman who wants 
to help a friend, and an innocent man too, at a 
pinch like that. But you’ll have a long way to 
go, sir, though it’s all in your way home too.” 

“ I do not mind how far it may be,” answered 
Edgar, “ nor whether it be in my way or not. 
Mr Norries I will see, and this very night, too, 
if it be possible. I am quite ready to go, if 
you are willing.” 

“Well, that’s right,” replied Oldkirk. “I 
like a man that’s ready to do anything to serve 
a friend. So come along, we’ll set to work at 
once; but you’ll have to stay behind, maybe 
for ten minutes or so, while I ask leave. If I 
get it, well enough; if I don’t get it, I suppose 
you and I are t® have a tussle.” 

“ I’ll think of that as we go along,” answered 
Edgar Adelon; “ but, at all events, we’ll have 
a truce till you come back again from your 
mission, and fair play on both parts, my good 
friend.” 

“ Agreed,” said Oldkirk. And putting up 
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his pistol in his breast again, the young gentle¬ 
man followed him quietly out of the house, and 
taking his horse’s bridle over his arm, walked 
on by the man’s side in perfect confidence. 

This conduct seemed to please him not a 
little, for he was much more conversible and 
open than he had been at first; but he still 
ke]7t a guard upon his communications, taking 
care not to say a i^ord which could lead his 
companion even to suspect where Norries lay 
concealed. 

The way was long, and the drenching rain 
poured upon the two wayfarers, as amongst the 
narrow lanes and between die high hedgerows 
which distinguished the inland parts of that 
country, they wandered on for more than an 
hour. They pa^ssed one village, a hamlet, and 
some scattered houses; but Edgar, in his wan¬ 
derings, had made himself acquainted with 
every rood of the country round Brandon, and 
he perceived that each step he took brought 
him nearer home. At length, Martin Oldldrk 
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stopped by the side of a little church at the 
distance of about live miles from the paik, and 
said, “ Now you must wait here for me, master, 
till I can get leave to bring you on. But you 
are very wet, and that’s a bad thing for a gen¬ 
teel lad like you. If you like it, I can get you 
a glass of spirits from that farm-house there, 
where you see the light glimmering.” 

“ It would, perhaps, be better for me to go 
in there and wait for you,” rejilied Edgar; “ for 
although I care little about bad weather, having 
been accustomed to brave it all my life, yet 
the rain dashing heavily in one’s face is not 
pleasant.” 

“That will not do, sir,” replied the man; 
“ they might track us, if they saw you and me 
together.” 

“ ’iVell, then, I will put my horse under the 
yew tree, and go into the chui-ch porch,” said 
the young gentleman; “ spirits I do not drink, 
and shall do well enough without them.” 

“ There are worse things on a wet night,” 
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answered the other; and turning away, he left 
Edgar to follow his own course. 

The church porch alluded to was a deep, old 
Norman projection from the face of a building, 
the greater part of which was of more modern 
date; for successive churchwardens had each 
done his best to spoil, by additions and im¬ 
provements, what had once been a small but 
very beautiftil piece of architecture. There, 
however, under the round and richly moulded 
arches, Edgar Adelon found a temporary 
shelter, while an old yew tree, planted pro¬ 
bably by Saxon hands, proteeted his horse 
from tlic fury of the storm. Time seemed to 
pass very slowly to his impatient spirit, and as 
the porch approached close to the road, he lis- 
tened, though for some time in vajn, for a 
coming step. At length one sounded at a dis¬ 
tance, and in a minute or two more, his guide 
was at his side. 

“ Well,” cried Edgar, eagerly, “ what news?” 

“ It wont do, sir, to-night,” replied the man; 
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“ I was directed to tell you that you must not 
come on now, but that if you will he there to¬ 
morrow evening at nine, you will not only see 
him you want, but get all the information that 
he can give.” 

“It is vciy unfortunate,” answered Edgar; 
“the assizes open the day after to-moiTow; 
this trial will be one of the first, in all proba¬ 
bility, and wq shall have no time to jjrepare. 
But I will be wherever you will name, of course; 
or will you come and guide me ?” 

“ I will be there waiting for j'ou,” said the 
other; “ but you must swear not to say one 
word to any person which can lead people to 
find out where the gentleman is, on any account 
whatever.” 

“ Most willingly,” replied Edgai- Addon; 
“under no circumstances whatever, by word, 
or look, or sign, will I betray the place of his 
concealment, upon my honour.” 

“ That udll do,” rejoined Oldkirk. • “ And now, 
to tell j'ou where to come. I daresay you 
know the country pretty well r” 
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“ O yes,” answered the young gentleman; 
“ there are few parts within twenty miles round 
where I could not find my way.” 

“ Well, then, do you know the old workhouse 
at Langley ?” asked the countryman. “ It stands 
just at the back of the village.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Edgar. “ Am I to be 
there ?” 

“ You will find me near the door at nine to¬ 
morrow,” said Oldkirk. “ And now, master, can 
you find your road home ?” 

“ As easily as if it were broad day,” answered 
his companion. “And now, Oldkirk, let me say, 
I am sorrj' I used a threat towards you; but 
you must forgive it; for when one is so deeply 
interested as I am in proving tire innocence of 
a friend, one often says things one would not 
say at another time.” 

“ There, don’t say airy more about it,” replied 
the other. “ May be some day you may lend 
me a hand, and that will clear all scoi'es—so 
good night, sir.” 

Edgar bade him farewell, mounted his horse. 
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and spurred on towards Brandon, seeing not a 
living creature till he came within a hundred 
3 'ards of the park gates. His heart was lightened, 
and his spirits, which had been greatly de¬ 
pressed, rose high at the thought of sending— 
nay, perhaps of saving, one for whom, from the 
first, he had in his j'oung enthusiasm conceived 
the warmest friendship. The wind had some¬ 
what abated, but the rain still continued when 
he approached the park, and the night was so 
dark that his horse was nearly upon a foot-pas¬ 
senger before he saw him. The person whom 
he overtook was walking slowly on, with 
an umbrella covering his head and shoulders; 
but the sound of the falling hoofs startled him, 
and made him jump aside just as Edgar checked 
his horse. 

“ Is that you, Edgar ?” said Mr. Filmer, 
turning round; and Edgar immediately sprang 
to the ground, apologizing for having nearly 
ridden over him. “ The truth is,'father,” he 
said, “ i was riding fast to catch dear Eda 
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before she goes to bed, and to tell her the 
tidings which have made me very joyful.” 

“ Let me share them,” said Father Filmer; 
“ for if I judge rightly, they will be joyful to 
me, too.” 

“ I am sure they will,” cried Edgar, for¬ 
getting, in die light-heartedness of the moment, 
the caution which Eda had given. “ By this 
time to-morrow, I trust to be able to prove 
Dudley’s innocence beyond a doubt.” 

“ That is indeed most satisfactory,” answered 
the priest. “ But are you quite sure, my young 
friend? Youth is apt to be sanguine—too 
sanguine, alas ! not to meet with disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

“ I trust such will not be the case now,” 
answered Edgar Adelon; “ for at nine to- 
moiTow I am to meet' one who can give me 
information if he will.” 

Mr. Filmer was well aware that his hold 
upon the mind of the young gentleman who 
was now walking on beside him was much less 
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Strong than that which he possessed over 
Daniel Connor, Sir Arthur Adelon, or even 
Mr. Clive. He knew that to attempt to force 
his secrets from him, by representing a full 
communication thereof to the priest in the light 
of a religious duty, would be at once treated by 
Edgar as a ridiculous assumption, and that he 
must therefore take a very different com’se with 
him from that which he had pui'sued with others; 
as, indeed, he had done, in addressing every 
one of the persons I have named above. To no 
twp of them had he put forth exactly the same 
motives in exercising the influence which he 
])ossessed over them. The general line he took 
was still the same, indeed, though he modified his 
arguments to each individual; but now he was 
obliged, in a degree, to choose a new direction. 

“I seek no confidence, my son,” he said, 
“ but that which is voluntary. You have been 
a little reserved lately; but that matters not, 
though, perhaps, I might have aided you more 
than you know. When I ask you, therefore. 
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who is the person you have to meet, and where 
you are to meet him ? I do not want you to tell 
me anything you may be disposed to eonceal, 
and have only in view your own safety; for 
you must remember, Edgar, that these are 
somewhat dangerous times; and if I am not 
much mistaken, the people you have to deal 
with are rash and violent men, who will not 
scruple at anything which may serve their 
purpose.” 

“ There is not the slightest dangei',” answered 
Edgar Adelon. “ I know who and what they 
are quite well; and they know that I would 
not betray them for any consideration what¬ 
ever. That which j^revents me from telling 
you whom I am going to meet*and where, is 
that which has hitlierto prevented me from 
speaking with you as openly as I could wish— 
namely, that the affairs with which I have to 
do are not my own, and that other persons are 
compromised throughout the whole matter. I 
could not, therefore, in honour reveal to you 
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any of the particulars; and in this case in par¬ 
ticular, I am bound, by a most solemn promise, 
to discover nothing to any one.” 

“ It is very well,” replied the priest. “ 1 
have no curiosity ; and I shall be ])erfectly 
satisfied if you can pi-ove that our young friend 
is totally innocent.—At nine to-morrow, did 
you say ? Well, may you be successful; for 
I myself am quite sure of Mr. Dudley’s inno¬ 
cence, and therefore trust it may be clearly 
established. You had better, tlicrefore, mount 
again, and get home to your fair cousin as soon 
as possible, for I know she is very anxious— 
unnecessarily so, I believe; but we must always 
make allowances.” 

Thus saying, he seemed to drop the subject; 
and after walking a few steps farther with him, 
Edgar Adelon sprang once more into the 
saddle, and rode on towards Brandon Park. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


By half-past eight o’clock Edgar Aclelon was 
at the door of the old workhouse at Langley. 
The building had long been disused,but though 
not in the best order in the world, it could not 
be said to have fallen into decay. When a harsh 
and parsimonious law was substituted for one 
which was excellent in itself, but had been long 

4 

and sadly misused; when poverty was first 
virtually pronounced criminal, and punished by 
statute; when the vices of the past, and the 
follies of rich magistrates, were visited upon 
the present generation, and vpon the heads of 
the poor; when those whom God had joined 
together were put asunder by legislation, and 
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when a deputy parliament, in’esponsible directly 
to the people, was created to make laws and 
regulations for those who are denied a voice in 
the senate, or a vote at an election ; when the 
medical attendance of tlie sick and the needy 
was first contracted for by scores, as bullocks 
and sheep are paid for at a toll-gate; when 
charity put on a pedant’s gown, and national 
benevolence was circumscribed by iron theories, 
the poor of Langley had been transfen’cd to 
the union house, and the old wmrkhouse had 
been put up to auction. 

It was bought by a person who wished to 
establish a school — a wild, eccentric, clever 
philanthropist, who fancied that he could bend 
man’s stubborn nature to his own Utopian 
schemes of excellence. The school, however, as 
might have been expected, proved a complete 
failure; and after keeping it up for two years, he 
abandoned it in despair. No purchaser could be 
found to take the building off his hands; and, 
leavingthe charge ofit to an oldman and his wife’ 
he spent a few pounds annually in checking the 
course of decay, but seemed to forget it altogether. 
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except when he paid the bills. There was a 
little space of ground round it, and a low wall; 
and within that wall Edgar Addon now stood, 
waiting for the coming of his guide. He doubted 
not that the person he sought was to be disco¬ 
vered within tlie large, rambling old building; 
and finding that his impatient spirit had'carried, 
him thither a good deal before the time, he 
walked round it more than once, looking up to 
the windows, to sec if he could discover the 
room which Norries inhabited. All was dark, 
however, except where, from a room on the 
ground, floor, close to the door, streamed forth 
a solitary light; and, mounting the steps, the 
young gentleman looked in, and perceived the 
old man in charge and his wife, seated at their 
little fire. He now began to doubt that Norries 
was there. It might merely be* a place of ren¬ 
dezvous, he thought; and as time wore on, ho 
fancied that his guide was long in coming, and 
then that he would not come. 

The night formed a strong contrast with 
the last — it was fine, and calm, and clear, 
and at length a step was heard at a good 
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distance, approaching rapidly. Edgar would 
not wait for the new-comer’s approach, but 
went to meet him, and in a few minutes he 
could perceive the figure of Martin Oldkirk. 

“ Ay, sir, you are too soon,” said the man. 
“ I am before my time; but come on, and we 
shall soon find him we want.—Now, wait here 
for me a minute,” he continued, when they 
reached the door of the workhouse; and walk¬ 
ing round towards the back, he disappeared. 
After remaining impatiently for about five 
minutes. Edgar thought he heard a bolt with¬ 
drawn, and expected to gain admission; but 
the' sound ceased again, and in an instant 
or two afterwards, he heard a step once more. 
The next moment the voice of Oldkirk called 
him; and he found the countryman standing at 
the western angle of the building. 

“ Stop a minute, Mr. Adelon,” said the man; 
“are you very sure that you have not let out 
the secret to any one ?” 

“ To no one upon earth,” answered Edgar. 
“ You surely do not suspect me of such base¬ 
ness?” 
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“ No, sii’, I don’t suspect you of baseness, at 
all,” replied Oldkirk ; “ but young gentlemen 
will be imprudent sometimes.” 

“ I have not in this instance, at all events,” 
answered Edgar. “ I have not said a word to 
anybody which could give the slightest idea of 
whither I was going when I came out.” 

“ It is strange enough,” answered the other, 
in a thoughtful tone. “ There arc two men and 
a little boy, standing talking together at this 
hour of night, at the comer of the lane. They 
seem to be doing nothing—I wonder what 
they can want ?” 

“ Nothing connected with me, depend upon 
it,” answered Edgar, becoming somewhat im¬ 
patient. “ It seems to me nothing unusual that 
two men should be standing there talking.” 

“ But the boy comes from a* place close by 
Brandon,” replied Oldkirk. “ 1 dare say it is 
all right, however, so we had better go inand 
proceeding to the door, near which Edgar 
had been waiting, he opened it, first lifting the 
latch. The first room they came to was a little 
stone hall, where paupers had often waited for 
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their daily allowance of bread, or meat, or 
soup, or for medical aid; and there Edgar 
Adelon paused, while Oldkirk shut and bolted 
the door. 

“ Now we must find om’ way in the dark,” 
said the latter, as soon as he had completed his 
task. “ It wont do to cany a light about here. 
Keep close behind me, sir.” 

Following his footsteps, Edgar went forward 
through a door, which closed behind them with 
a weight and pulley, and then along a stone 
passage, at the end of which the man said, 
“ Here arc the stairsand mounting about 
twenty steps, they came to the upper story of 
the building. It seemed, as far as the young 
gentleman could judge, a stranj'e, rambling 
sort of place, with rooms on the rij^t hand 
and on the left| and paved passages between 
them, through several of which he was led, 
till at lengtli, i^topping suddenly, Oldkirk said, 
“ 1 will wait for you here. Go straight on, 
sir, till you see a light shining tlirough the key¬ 
hole of a door; just push that open and go in, 
but don’t be longer than you can help.” 
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Edgar followed his directions without reply ; 
and a moment after, in a turn of the passage 
to the left, saw the light the man had spohen 
of, not only shining through the keyhole, but 
through a chink of the door, which was ajar. 
Pushing it open, as he had been told to do, 
he took a step forward, and a scene unpleasant 
and even painful was before him. 

The room was a small square chamber, lined 
with squalid panelling, and floored, like the 
rest of the building, with stone. The rain of 
the preceding night had come through the roof 
at one corner, staining tlie ceiling and the 
walls. There was but one window, covered 
not only with a large moveable shutter, formed 
of planks of wood, but Avith a blanket, pinned 
up with two foi-k.s, so as to prevent the slightest 
ray of light from finding its fvay out through 
the crevices. The air felt hot and close, al¬ 
though there was neither fire nor fire-place, and 
the night was cold. In one corner was a bed, 
of the most humble description, without cur¬ 
tains, and by its side stood a chair and a table, 
the latter supporting several phials partly filled 
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with medicine, and a teacup, as well as a solitary 
tallow candle,<with a long, unsnuffed wick, set 
in a large, dirty, tin candlestick. The bed¬ 
ding seemed to consist of a mattress or pal¬ 
liasse, part of which Avas apparent, two or 
three coarse rugs, and a sheet, with an ill-filled 
bolster, doubled up to support the head. 

As soon, as Edgar entered the room, die form 
of a man raised itself slowly and painfully up 
in the bed, supporting itself on the right arm, 
and a pair of hollow eyes gazed at him ear¬ 
nestly. The head was sun'ounded with a 
bandage, and the wild grey hair floated loose 
about it; while beneath appeared a countenance 
full of intelligence, but woni and haggard, ap¬ 
parently with sickness and suffering. The hue 
of robust health was totally gone; and the pale, 
yellow, waxy tilit of the skin seemed more 
sallow from a black plaster down one cheek, 
and a gray and reddish beard of eight or nine 
days’ growth. No one, probably, who had 
k-nown Nonies in health, would have reco¬ 
gnised him at that moment; and Edgar Adelon, 
who had never seen him, except once as a boy. 
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imagined at first that there must be some mis¬ 
take. Association, as it is called, is perhaps 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena of 
the human mind—not alone in the rapid power 
which it has of awakening recollection from 
the slumber of long years to the things of the 
past, but in the strange difference of the means' 
by which it is itself excited. With one man it 
is a sight; with another, a sound; with another, 
an odour; with another, a taste, which calls up 
suddenly scenes, and circumstances, and per¬ 
sons, which have been long buried beneath the 
sand and rubbish of passing things in the 
course of years. With Edgar Adelon the ex¬ 
citing cause, in almost all instances, was sound; 
and the moment Mr. Norries spoke, he re¬ 
collected his voice, and tlie place where he 
had last beheld him; and all’that then took 
place flashed back upon his memory like a scene 
in a dream. 

“ Are you Mr. Adelondemanded the 
wounded man. 

“ The same,” answered Edgar. 

“ What! not the boy who came to call upoa 
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Mr. Sherborne, with Sir Aithur Adelon, some 
six or seven years ago?” rejoined Norries. 
“ How you are changed!” 

“ Gready, I believe,” replied Edgar; “ but 
you are very much changed too, Mr. Norries, 
and I regret to see that the alteration has been 
effected by illness.” 

“ Ay !” answered the other, gloomily, “ they 
have brought the strong man to infant weak¬ 
ness, and the daring man to skulk in a hole 
like this. If others had been as resolute and 
as vigorous, the case would have been different. 
But .I have not regrets for myself, Mr. Adelon. 
I regret that another opportunity has been lost 
fo9 my country—an opportunity which may 
never return. I regret that my countiymen, in 
their feebleness and their timidity, have suf¬ 
fered the golden moment to slip from them, 
after boasting that they were ready to seize it, 
and to dare all odds to render it available to 
the common good. They fled, sir, like a flock 
of sheep, from a handful of men in red coats, 
and I am almost hopeless of them. I went 
down, it is true, almost at the first, with a bitter 
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wound in my side, and my horse shot under 
me; but if they had then rushed on—ay! 
though they had trampled the soul out of my 
body, they would have gained the day, and I 
would have blessed them. Nevertheless, the 
time may yet come, and I will live for it, Ooly 
one success, to give them confidence in them¬ 
selves, to knit them together, to prove to them 
that they can fight and conquer if they will, and 
all is secure. It is the novelty of the thing 
tliat scares them—and those Frenchmen, too, 
who ran at the very first shot, what do they 
deserve ? But I forget; we are rambling fi-om 
the point.” 

“ You seem to have been badly woundfc, 
indeed,” replied Edgar, as the sick man sunk 
back upon his pdlaw, exhausted with the stem 
vehemence of his own thoughts; “ but tell me, 
Mr. Norries, have you proper attendance here ? 
Such wounds as yours would need a skilful 
surgeon.” 

“ They were sharp ones,” answered Norries, 
“ and not few; for I had just staggered up, and 
was calling some few stout hearts around me, 
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when the oivalrj' dashed in amongst us. One 
cut at me, and gashed my cheek, and another 
brought me down with a blow over the head. 
They passed on, thinking me dead; and so I 
should have been veiy soon, if that brave fellow, 
Oldkirk, had not dragged me away, and, hiding 
me and himself in a dry ditch, bound up my 
wounds and stanched the blood. There* has 
been many a man ennobled for a worse deed; 
but he will have his reward here or hereafter. 
The people here are very kind to me, too. I 
saved their little property for them one time, 
by the few scraps of law I ever learned, and 
they are grateful—it is a marvel, as this world 
gfts. I have a surgeon from a distant town, 
and I drink his drugs, and let him probe my 
wounds, and let him torture me as much as he 
will—not that I have any faith in him, but be¬ 
cause it pleases the good people, who think 
that something is being done to serve me. I 
need no surgeon, Mr. Adelon, but nature and 
a strong constitution. Surgeons and lawyers, 
the cmft is much the same; the one tortures 
and destroys the body, the other the mind— 
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both rascally trades enough! But let us think 
of other things. You have been seeking me— 
why.?” 

“ 1 thought Oldkirk had told you,” replied 
Edgar; “ I gave him all the needful particulars 
last night.” 

“ He told me something of it,- answered 
Norries, “ but not the whole. Besides, I forget. 
Lying here in this gloomy sickness, my thoughts 
wander over many things, like the dove of the 
deluge, finding no place to rest upon. Let me 
hear the business from your own lips.” 

“ It is very simple,” replied Edgar Adelon. 
“ A friend, for whom I have more deep regard 
than I feel for any man living, is accused 
having killed the young Lord Hadley on the 
very night of the attack upon Barhampton. He 
went out fironi Brandon at about eight o’clock, 
and was followed by that lord; they were seen 
passing the lodge, and walking on together in 
high dispute. Lord Hadley was bi’ought home 
dead, having been strack over the cliff by some 
one whom the coroner’s jury choose to believe 
was my friend—not without some grounds, it is 
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true.” And Edgar proceeded to detail die evi¬ 
dence given, dwelling minutely upon the cir¬ 
cumstances, in order to show Norries the 
danger of the position in which Dudley was 
placed. “ My friend,” he continued, “ declares 
that he went on to the very gates of Barhamp- 
ton that nifht; that Lord Hadley parted from 
him at the spot where the path from the Grange 
crosses the high road, and that he never saw 
him after. * He met several men near Mead’s 
farm, it would seem; but we have reason to 
believe that there were others scattered along 
the whole line of road he took, and that some 
of them must have seen his parting from Lord 
adley, and be able to bear testimony to the 
fact. If you know, as w e imagine, who these 
men were, and can give me information, so 
that their evidence may be obtained, I beseech 
you, Mr. Norries, to do so, for the lawyers who 
have been brought from London assure us that 
is the only hope of obtaining a favourable ver¬ 
dict for my friend Mi’. Dudley.” 

“ Mr. Dudley, the Mend of one of the name of 
Adelon I” replied Norries, in a low, marvelling 
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tone; “ that is a strange phenomenon! An 
Adelon strive to save a Dudley! That is 
stranger still. But true, your mother’s was 
kindlier blood. Is your father aware of what 
you are doing ?” 

“ My father is in London, detained by busi¬ 
ness of importance,'” answered Edgar j “ but I 
know to what you allude, Mr. Nonies. Some 
quaiTel existed in former years between my 
father and Dudley’s, but that is no reason for 
enmity between their children.” 

“ A quanel!” exclaimed Norries, raising him¬ 
self again upon his aim. “ Do you know, Mr. 
Adelon, that your father ruined his ? Do you 
know—but no, you do not; I will tell y^ju. 
Dudley’s mother was your father’s first love. 
They had been rivals for honours at school, at 
the university, and they then Became rivals for 
her hand. Sir Arthur was encouraged by the 
mother, but Charles Dudley was accepted by 
the daughter. He was successful here, as he 
had always been before, and your father is not 
a man to forget such things, sir. He ruined 
him, I say.” 
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“ It is ^alse !” exclaimed Edgar. “ It cannot 
be true.” 

“Not true!” cried Norries; “ do you dare 
tell me it is not true ?—But this is all vain— 
lying here, the veriest child might insult me at 
will. But 1 tell you it is true, and I have the 
papers which prove it. He'waited long for his 
revenge, but it came at last. He took advan¬ 
tage of a temporary pressure on his enemy—a 
pressure caused by his own acts, and offered in 
kindly words to lend money on a mortgage, 
merely and solely for the purpose of getting 
Dudley’s title-deeds into his lawyer’s posses¬ 
sion ; for that cunning lawyer had taught him 
th#t there never was a title in which a flaw 
could not be found. It was all done by his 
directions—all done for one object. The flaw 
was soon discovered, the title disallowed, the 
secret told to the next heir, and Mr. Dudley 
ruined. I can prove it step by step, the whole 
machinations from the beginning to the end, for 
that lawyer was my partner, and the papers arc 
now in my possession.” 

“ And you used them, Mr. Norrie.s,” replied 
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Edgar, with a mixture of anger and sorrow in 
his tone, “ to force my father on in a course 
Avhich might be his ruin. Do not talk of 
ungenerous conduct, for surely this was not 
generous.” 

“ I used them, sir,” replied Norries,-stemly, 
“ to keep him to principles which he had long 
before asserted, to promote the deliverance of 
my country, to favour the people’s right.—I 
have since regretted, perhaps, that I did so; 
for I am weak, like other men, and the result 
having been unfortunate, may wish I had not 
employed the means which the object justified. 
I ought to have given those letters to Mr. Dud¬ 
ley, and will do so now—if he and I both live. 
And now, sir, with that knowledge before you, 
I will help you to save the young man, if you 
please.” * 

Edgar sat silent for a moment or two, with 
his eyes bent fixedly upon the wall, and 
Norries at last asked, “ What say you—^would 
you save him ?” 

“ Assuredly!” replied Edgar Adelon, with a 
start; “ can you doubt it Whatever be the 
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consequences, can you suppose that I would 
hesitate to deliver my friend, or that I would 
see an innocent man sufier for a crime in which 
he had no share 

“ Then you are one of the noble and the 
true,” replied Norries, warmly; “ one of the few, 
the very, very few. Give me your hand, Mr. 
Adelon; and forgive me that I have pained you 
by such, sorrowful trutlis.” 

Edgar gave liim his hand, but turned away 
his head with a sigh, and Norries continued. 
“ Tliat every word I have uttered is true, you 
shall have proof,” he said. “ If I live, I will 
show you those letters.” 

“ No!” answered Edgar, sharply; “ I will 
not look into one page of them. He is my 
father, sir, whatever he have done. To me he 

a 

has no faults, nor would I willingly see any 
in his conduct to. other men. If you will 
aid me to prove Dudley’s innocence, Mr. 
Norries, I will thank you most deeply; but 
say no more to me of my father or. my father’s 
acts.” 

“ So be it,” answered Norries; “ to Mr. 
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Dudley’s business, then. First, be sure he did 
not kill Lord Hadley. I may know—or at 
least guess, who did. But of that I can 
prove nothing. Secondly, there was but one 
man, as far as I recollect, near the spot where 
the two roads cross. My memory of that night 
is somewhat indistinct, indeed, and there may 
have been two. One certainly was Edward 
Lane, the blacksmith; the other a man named 
Henies, living near Brampton, but I am not 
sure of his station. Seek out Lane first, and 
tell liim I sent you to him with my request that 
he will voluntarily tender his evidence. He 
must make some excuse for being there at that 
hour of the night. He is resolute and bold, 
but somewhat wrong-headed, and you may 
have trouble with him, though I think my name 
will satisfy him. The other man will tell you 
at once if he was there or not, if you but say 
that I desire it. Tell Mr. Dudley, for me, too, 
that I regret much what has happened, and 
that I cannot serve him farther. You say that 
he went as far as the gates of Barhampton—I 
know not what could bring him thither, and 
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assuredly I did not see him there; but that is 
no marvel, for I had much to do.” 

“ He went upon a kindly errand, Mr. Norrios,” 
replied Edgar, “ and certainly was there, ft>r 
he said it, and Dudley’s word is not to be 
doubted; but 1 will detain you no longer to¬ 
night, as you seem exhausted, and perhaps our 
conversation has been too long already. I 
thank ybu much for the information j'ou have 
given me, and I am sure Dudley will be grateful 
also.” Thus saying, the young gentleman shook 
hands with the sick man, and left him. 
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CHAPTER X. 


At the end of the stone passage, Edgar found 
Martin Oldkirk waiting for him; and jirocecd- 
ing in silence, they issued foith from the old 
workhouse, but not by the front entrance, pass¬ 
ing through a small door at the back, the key 
of which the countryman seemed to possess for 
his own private use, as he put it in his pocket 
after having turned it in the lock. As soon as 
they were a few steps from the building, Edgar 
turned towards his companion, saying, “ I 
must find Lane, the blacksmith, to-night. 1 
suppose my shortest way is through Langley ?*” 
“ No, sir,” answered Oldkirk, “ I will show 
you a shorter way than that; and I had better 
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go \vitih you too, for if I don’t, you’ll not make 
much of Edward Lane. Wc must take the 
first turning through the fields; there’s a style 
a couple of hundred yards up.” 

Without reply, Edgar proceeded along the 
road; and they had nearly reached the style 
of which Oldkirk spoke, when four or five men 
and a little boy sprang out from the hedge 
upon tnem. Two of them seized Edgar by 
the collar; and though he made an effort to 
shake himself free, it is probable he would 
have offered no violent resistance if Oldkirk 
had not struck violently right and left, knock¬ 
ing down one of the assailants, and severely 
hurting another. The men struck again in 
their own defence, and a general scuffle took 
place, in the midst of wliich, without knowing 
from what hand it came, Edgar received a 
severe blow on the head fi-om a stick. The 
fire flashed from his eyes, his brain seemed to 
reel, and, everything passing from his sight, he 
fell senseless to the ground. 

When Mr. Adelon recovered bis* recollection, 
he could not for some minutes conceive where 
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he was, for all the objects around were new 
and strange to him. He was stretched upon a 
bed in a large but low-roofed room, with a 
woman and two men standing by him, and 
applying some cold lotions to his head. His 
brain seemed confused and dizzy, and a violent 
aching pain over his brows showed him that 
he had been very severely handled. The^emem- 
brance of all that had occurred came back to 
him almost immediately; and turning to one 
of the men, he demanded where he was, and 
why hefhad been so assaulted. 

“ You are at Fanner Grange’s for the pi'e- 
sent, master,” replied the man ; “ and no one 
would have hurt you if you had not resisted. 
Wo came out to get hold of a party of those 

Chartists who are charged with being con- 

* 

cerned in that business at Barhampton, and if 
you choose to go consorting with them, you 
must take the consequences.” 

“ Have you a warrant ?” demanded Pdgar, 
raising himself on the bed. 

“We’ve got warrants against five or six on 
’em,” answered the man—“ Martin Oldkirk, 
Neddy Lane, Eaton, and others.” 
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“ Have you a warrant against me ? ” de¬ 
manded Edgar; “ though I need not ask the 
question, for I know verj' well you have not.” 

“ As to that, I can’t say,” Avas the man’s 
answer, “ for I don’t knoAV Avho you are yet; 
but you were consorting Avith one of ’em, at all 
events.” 

“ A’ou know very avcU that I am Sir Arthur 
Adelon’s son,” replied the young gentleman ; 
“ and I demand that you shoAv me your war¬ 
rant against me. If you have one, I shall sub¬ 
mit to the law, of course ; but if you have not, 
I insist upon your suflering me to go home 
directly.” 

“ That I shan’t do, you may be sure,” 
said the man. “ I don’t know who you ar| 
or anything about you; and I shall wait till 
the constable of the hundred comes back, at 
all events. He’s gone to Barhampton to find 
a surgeon for your head, that you would have 
broke, whether we liked it or no. He wont be 
long, I dare say, and you must stay quiet till 
he returns.” 

Resistance would be m vain Edgar well 
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know, and he was forced to submit, though 
most unwillingly; but gradually a stronger 
power mastered him. Violent and general 
headache came on, a sensation of feverish lan¬ 
guor spread over his limbs, and by the time 
that the little clock which was ticking against 
the wall struck two, he felt that he was almost 
incapable of moving. 

In aboiit half .an hour after, the head cou- 
stablo of the hundred came back from Bar- 
hampton, with.the surgeon who was accustomed 
to attend Sir Arthur Addon’s family; and after 
e.vamining his ■ patient’s head, and having felt 
his pulse, asking two or three questions at the 
same time as to what sensations he experi¬ 
enced, he drew forth his lancet, and proceeded, 
according to the old practice, to bleed his 
patient largely. Whether thb custom of so 
doing be good or not, Edgar Addon certainly 
felt gi-eat relief, though a degree of faint 
drowsiness spread over him at the same time. 
To his inquiry as to whether he could uot be 
moved to Brandon, the surgeon shook his head, 
saying, “ Impossibleand Edgar then pro- 
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ceeded to complain of the manner in which he 
he had been treated by the constable and those 
who accompanied him. In the midst of his 
statement, however, the overpowering sensa¬ 
tion of weariness w.hich he felt prevailed over 
even anger on his own account and anxiety 
for his friend, his eyelids dropped heavily once 
or twice, and he fell into a profound sleep. 

When he woke on the following morning 
it was broad daylight, and he found Mr. 
Filmer sitting by his bedside. His head still 
ached, but he felt better than on the pre¬ 
ceding night, and a long explanation ensued 
as to the occurrences which had brought him 
into the state in which Mr. Filmer found him. 
As it was clear no warrant was out against 
him, and the men Avho had apprehended him 
had retired from the farm house, somewhat 
apprehensive of tlie consequences of what they 
had done, Edgar expressed his determination to 
rise immediately, and pursue the object which he 
had in view when he was seized. He explained 
in general terms to his companio'n the nature 
of the business he was upon; and no arguments 
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of the priest, bearing upon the state of his own 
health, and the danger of the step he proposed, 
would have had any effect, had not Mr. Filmer 
added the assurance that Mr. Dudley’s trial 
would not come on for several days, as he had 
received intimation that very morning that it 
was far down on the list, and that all thfc 
Chartists who had been taken at Barhampton 
were to be proceeded against in the first 
instance. 

“ Besides, Edgar,” he said, “ the object you 
have in view can perhaps be more easily 
attained. If you will tell me the name of the 
man you arc seeking, I will go to him myself, 
and find means, one way or another, to bring 
him hither to speak with you.” 

The idea seemed to Edgar a good one, for 
in truth he felt little equal to the task, and 
after a few words more of explanation, Mr. 
Filmer set out upon his errand. As he went, 
Edgar turned his eyes towards the clock, and 
perceived to his surprise that it was nearly 
noon; but the priest did not return till the sky 
was beginning to grow grey, and then brought 
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the unpleasant intelligence that Edward Lane 
was nowhere to be found. 

“ He has probably heaid of there being a 
warrant out against him,” Mr. Filmer said, 
“ and has concealed himself till these assizes are 
over; knowing well, as we all know, that it is 
one of the bad customs of this country, what¬ 
ever be the government, to let political ofl'enders 
off easily if they avoid the first pursuit of jus¬ 
tice, while those who arc eai’lj' ajipi'chended, 
have the law administered not only with 
strictness but with passion.” 

“ I must find him, at all events,” said Edgar, 
“ and that speedily.” 

“ I shall know where he is by to-morrow 
morning,” replied Mr. Filmer, with a meaning 
smile. “ I have directed several shrewd and 
trustworthy mefiibers of my own flock, who 
know him well, to obtain information, and com¬ 
municate it to me at once. I will then let jou 
know, my dear son. So make your mind easy, 
for not an hour shall elapse, after I have re¬ 
ceived the intelligence, before it is in your 
possession.” 
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Again Edgar Adelon suffered himself to be 
tranquillized by assurances which would have 
had no effect, had he not been enfeebled bj^ ill¬ 
ness. The next morning when hfe woke his head¬ 
ache was gone, and his mind was fresh and clear, 
but he still felt very feeble, and willingly laid^ 
in bed till the good farmer’s wife brought his 
breakfast, and the hour appointed for the 
surgeon’s visit had nearly come. He won¬ 
dered, indeed, that Mr. Filmer had not been 
with him, that Eda had neither come nor sent; 
and the doubts which she had raised regarding 
the sincerity of the priest began to recur un¬ 
pleasantly to his mind. He became uneasy, 
restless ; and when the medical man at length 
arrived, three quarters of an hour after his 
time, he shook his head, saying;^ “You are not 
quite so well to-day, Mr. Adelon, and must 
remain perfectly quiet.” 

“ It is lying here idle,”, answered Edgar 
Adelon, “ wljen I have many important things 
to do. I should be quite well were I up.” 

“ You must rise on no account to-day,” re¬ 
plied the surgeon; “ and, indeed, I am very 
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glad to find that you did not get up, which 1 
almost anticipated you might do, as I am a little 
later than the hour I appointed. I know 
your impatient spirit of old, my young friend.” 
And he smiled facetiously. 

“ I certainly thought you never would come,” 
replied Edgar; and the surgeon, fearful that he 
might have given Some offence to the son of a 
wealthy patient, hastened to explain. “The 
fact is,” he said, “ that I was anxious to hear 
the trial of some of these Chartists, and rode 
over to -- early this morning. I was de¬ 

tained, however,’ longer tlian I expected, by a 

poor woman who is suffering under- 

“ But what came of them ?” exclaimed Edgar 
Adelon, eagerly, well knowing that when the 
worthy gentlenjan got upon an interesting case 
there was no end of it. “ The Chartists, 1 mean. 
Were any of the trials over.^” 

“ Oh, no !” answered the surgeon. “ Their 
trials are put off till the next assiups. The case 
of your acquaintance, Mr. Dudley, was just 
coming on. I should have stayed to hear it if 
I had had tim% ; but as I promised to be over 
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here by eleven, I hurried away, otherwise I 
would have brought you all the news.” 

He spoke in the most common-place tone in 
the world; and Edgar at tliat moment hated 
him mortally; but he said not anofter word, 
and kept his eyes shut almost all the time that 
his surgeon remained, as if he wpre inclined to 
go to sleep again. As soon as the man of heal¬ 
ing was gone, however, he sprang up in his 
bed, hurried on his clothes, and without even 
waiting to wash himself or brush his hair, sur¬ 
prised the good woman of the house by ap¬ 
pearing in the kitchen of the farm. 

“ La, sir !” she exclaimed, “ I am glad to see 
you up again. I hope you’re better.” 

“ Oh! yes, quite well now, thank you, Mrs. 
Grange,” replied the young geptleman, with a 
swimming head and a feeling of faint weakness 
in all his limbs. “ I am going out to take a 
ride, if your husband will lend me a horse.” 

“ That 1^ will, I am sure, sir,” answeted 
die fanner’s wife; and running to the window 
of the kitchen, she screamed out into .the 
yard, “ Grange! Grange! herfi is Mr. Adelon 
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quite well again, and wants you to lend, him 
your nag to take a ride.” 

‘‘ Certainly, mother,” answered the farmer, 
coming out of a barn on the opposite side of 
the court. “ 'iVhen will he like him 

“Directly,”answered Edgar Adelon, eagerly, 
and speaking over the good woman’s shoulder; 
“ it w'ill refresh me and do me good.” 

“ He shall be up in a minute, then, sir,” 
answered the farmer. “ I am glad to see you 
w'ell again. I’ll just take some of the hair off 

his heels, and comb out his mane a bit-” 

But Edgar did not stay to hear more, and 
hunying back into the room to which he had 
been first taken, sought for his hat, which he 
found sadly battered and soiled. Without 
waiting even tp brush off the dirt, he pro¬ 
ceeded at once to cut short the farmer’s unne¬ 
cessary preparations, and .mounting the horse, 
as socp as he could obtain it, rode away at a 
quick trot towards the county tow^^ He knew' 
not what he sought; he had no definite object 
ingoing; but he felt that he had been deceived, 
that ho had be'en kept in idleness, while the 
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fate of his friend was in jeopardy, and his 
impatience increased every moment, till the 
farmer’s nag. was pushed • into an unwonted 
gallop. He slackened his pace a little, it is 
true, as he entered the town, but still rode very 
fast to an inn close Tby the court#, and_ringing 
the bell furiously, gave his horse to the hostler. 

In a few moments he Avas pushing his way 
through the crowd in the entrance, and the 
next instant he caught sight of Dudley, stand¬ 
ing with his arms crossed u|K>n his chest, and 
his eyes fixed upon tile jury-box. His brow 
Avas calm, but veiy stern; there was no fear in 
his fine eyes, but they were grave, even to 
sadness; On the opposite side were the jury, 
with their foreman leaning a little forward; 

and at the same instant a voice, coming from 

> 

just below the bench, demanded, in a loud 
tone, “ How say you, gentlemen of the jury— 
Guilty, or not guilty 

“ Guilty of manslaughter, my lord,” replied 
the foreman. 

The eyes of Edgar Adelon turned dim, his 
brain reeled, and he fell back amongst tlie 
crowd, w'ithout uttering a word. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Two yeaxs had pissed. 

Two years!—What is it ? who can say ? Dif¬ 
ferent to every being in the whole wide range 
of universal existence^ Time is the true cha¬ 
meleon, and takes ^s colour entirely from the 
things through which it glides. Now grey and 
dull, now bright and shining, now purple with 
the mingled hues of exertion and success, rosy 
vrith love and hope, or azure with faith and 
confi^gpce!—Years, what are they .? Nothing, 
for to many they have no existence; mere spots 
in the wide ocean of eternity, which realize the 
mathematician’s utmost abstraction when he 
defines a point as that which hath no parts, or 
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which hath no magnitude —■' neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness. Yet to others how im¬ 
portant are years—how full of events, and feel¬ 
ings, and actions! How often is it that, in 
that short space of two years, a life is crowded; 
so that when we look back at the end of mortal 
existence, there—gathered into tliose four and 
twenty months—stands out the whole of actiVe 
being, and till the rest is idleness and empti¬ 
ness, the broad selvages of the narrow strip of 
cloth. 

Two years, too, viewed from different posi¬ 
tions in the wide plain of life, how different do 
they appear! The prospective and the retro¬ 
spective changes them entirely. It is the looking 
up and looking down a hilf, for the perspective 
of time is very different from that of substantial 
objects. The vanishing point comes close to 
the eye when we gaze back; is far, far removed 
when we gaze forward. At every period of life, 
too, it changes, and with every feeling of the 
heart, with every passion of our natmre. To the 
young man, the two years just passed stretch 
far away, filled with incidents and sensations 
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all bright in their novelty, and vivid to the eye 
of memory. To the old man, they ai"e but a 
space, and that space empty. He hardly believes 
that the time has flown which has brought him 
two strides nearer to the grave. Say to the eager 
and impetuous youth,, two years must pass be¬ 
fore you can possess her whom you love, and 
you spread out an eternity before him, full of 
dangers and disappointments. Tell the timid 
dinger to life’s frail thread, you can but live 
two years longer, and the termination seems 
at the very door. Pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
thought, study, care, anxiety, our moral habits, 
our corporeal sehsations, our thirsty wishes, our 
replete indifference—all contract or expand the 
elastic sphere of time, and we find at last that 
it is but a phantasm, the sole existence of which 
is in change. 

The sun, and the moon, and the stars, were 
given, we are told, to be fqr. signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and for years; and regu¬ 
larity was given to their motions, that order 
might be in variety; but variety is nqt less infi¬ 
nite because all is rendered harmonious, and 
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regular recurrence only serves to work out 
spaces in the ever teeming progress of change. 
It is not alone, that the vast whole does not 
present at any time two things exactly alike; 
but it is thafall things in that whole-, aiitt the 
whole itself, are altering in every instant, and 
every fraction of an instant, which gives us the 
infinity of variety.' All is in movement, upon, 
throughout, and round the earth. All is under¬ 
going change, but it is the vastness, the violence, 
the rapidity of that change, which marks time, 
or, in other words, marks the march ofthe shadow. 

Two years had passed witli their changes, 
and of those I shall speak hereafter. Suns 
had set and risen, day and night had been, 
months had succeeded weeks, heaits were 
cold that were l^en warm, eyes were dim that 
were then bright, the shade of* grey had come 
upon the glossy hair, sickness and health had 
changed places in many a frame, states had 
seen revolutions, men had perished and been 
born, vice and virtue had trimnphed or had 
failed, monaxchs had died, and good and wise 
men passed away, shipwreck and ilame, and wax 
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and pestilence, and accident and sorrow, had 
done their part, and bursting forth again from 
a thousand different sources, the teeming life of 
earth ha,d sprung up and glittered in the sun, 
as if But liie more abundant for that which had 
been abstracted froni it. The world had grown 
older, but not less full; and those who had aided 
the work, jpid had undergone the change, 
were hardly conscious that it had taken plac6. 

Two years had passed. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 


It was evening. The sky was of a deep 
purjiJe, seldom seen in any part of the noi-them 
hemisphere. There was a line of light upon 
the western sky, not yellow, not red—I know 
not the name of the colour—it was dying-day 
colour—the last gleam of the eyes of expiring 
light. Everything was solemn and grand. 
There was a deep stillness in the air—a vast¬ 
ness in the wide expanse—6, profundity in the 
hues of every object—a silence and a grandeur 
in the whole, that sank into the soul, and filled 
the mind with imaginings melancholy though 
grand. One might stand there, and fancy one¬ 
self the first or the last of created beings upon 
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earth, mth the first or the last sunset before 
him. 

It was a mountain-top, high over the flat 
lands around, starting up from the scrub 
t^rupt and precipitous, and wherever the eye 
turned there was neither road, nor living thing, 
nor* human habitation. Not an insect was 
heard—tliere was no wind in the heavens—the 
trees rested motionless—not a lizard was seen 
upon the rocks. Dark waves of magnificent 
vegetation flowed away like a sea from the 
feet, and. a distant glimpse of the A|||tral 
Ocean, with the light of the sinking sun skip- 
pinfj along.over its vast solitary bosom, was 
the only thing that relieved the magnificent 
monotony; and yet it was a sea without a sail 

—without an oar. 

« 

Ten steps farther, and the summit will be 
gained! 

The ten steps were taken,' and then all 
was changed. Another scene broke upon the 
view, infinite in its variety, magnificent in 
its colohring, and varied by life. * But what 
life ? Not that of man—not that of any crea¬ 
ture which holds familiar inteixourse with him. 
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The savage beast and the wild bird of the 
wilderness were there; but neither flocks, nor 
herds, nor hut, nor mansion, nor an5;thing to- 
show that the human foot had ever pressed 
before that beautiful and awful scene. 

There, in centuries .long past, had flamed 
the wild volcano, lifting up its beacon-tower 
of flame over the untravelled seas of the far 
south. There had poure'd the ton’ent of the 
red lava—there had heaved and panted the 
earthquake ere the fire burst forth:—tlxere, 
perlj^ps, from the depth of the ocean, had been 
hurled up—in the last fierce struggle which 
burst the gates of the prison-house, and set 
free the raging spirit of the flame—the mighty 
masses of rock piled upon rock, precipica 
above precipice, coral and lava, limestone and 
basalt, the floorwork of the waters mingling in 
rifted masses with the barriers that hemmed it 
in, and all cemented together by a stream of 
manifold materials fused in the internal fire. 

Towering, up in wild, irregular walls, assum¬ 
ing strange shapes, but everywhere gigantic in 
size, the crags of lava surrounded a vast, 
profound basin, the crater of the extinct 
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volcano. Precipice upon precipice, jagged 
rock rising beside jagged rock, formed the 
ramparts and the embrasures, of the desert 
fortress; and the eye of the wanderer, as he 
looked down, caught suddenly a scene the 
most opposite, in the. hollow space below, 
where soft green turf, of the richest verdure, 
carpeted the bosom of the cavity, till it 
reached tlie brink of tlie dee^, dai’k lake that 
filled up half the expanse. 

• Opposite, and surrounding about three quar¬ 
ters of the lake, rose precipitous cliffs of pure 
white coral, some seventy or eighty feet in 
height, looking down into, and reflected from 
the waters; and, as if to make them harmonize 
with the solemn gloom of that still tarn, every 

here and there a lai’ge white bird skimmed 

• ' 

over the waves, and carried a line of light along 
with it. 

There was something which moved, too, under 
the nearest clump of tall trees, which were scat¬ 
tered wide apart over the carpet-of verdure; 
but a mass of rock, which rolled dotvn ft-om the 
wanderer’s foot, scared the creature which had 
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caught his eye, and its wild and enormous 
bounds showed him in an instant that it was 
not, as he had fancied and feared, a human 
being like himself. 

He had but little cause to fear. Never had 
the spot been visited by anything in the form 
of a man, unless it were the wildest and lowest 
of the race—the Australian savage—and that 
but rarely, if at all. Amidst the solitaiy peaks 
of Mount Gambier he stood alone; perhaps 
the first since the creation who ever set a foot¬ 
step there. 

As he gazed towards the west, the sun sank, 
and a greenish shade spread over the blue. 
He cast his eyes over the land through which 
he had lately passed—it was all one grey, in¬ 
distinct mass. He looked down into the vast 
^ ^ * 

hollow of the hills; the colouring had suddenly 
faded, and darkimss filled the chasm. But 
then, as if in compensation, the moment after 
came forth the stars, large and lustrous; bursting 
forth all at once, and spangling both the bosom 
of the heaven and the deep waters of. the lake 
below. 
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“ Here will I live or die,” said the wanderer; 
“ it matters not which.” And placing his 
bundle under his head, he laid himself down 
beneath the edge of the rock, and gazed up 
towards the sky. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A HE.4VY dew fell during the night, and when 
the w'anderer, whom we have seen climb that 
.steep hill on the preceding evening, woke on 
the following day, his clothes were full of mois¬ 
ture, and his limbs felt stiff and weary. If he 
had desponded on the night before, it Avas well 
nigh despair that ho noAv felt. He rose slowly, 
and gazed over tlie scene around him—the vast 
voiceless solitude—and there was no comfort in 
it. He felt the spirit of desolation spreading 
its icy influence more and more strongly every 
moment over his heart, and he knew that if he 
gave Avay to it, even in the least, it would over- 
VOL. II. p 
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whelm him entirely, would put out strength and 
effort, hope, action, life itself. And yet he 
scarcely knew why he should struggle; the 
voice of despair still asked him what he had to 
live for. Every earthly object of existence 
seemed gone; why should he struggle to pre¬ 
serve that which had become valueless } “ Who 
would covet,” he asked himself, “'the posses¬ 
sion of a desert, and what is life to me but one 
tract of arid barrenness !” 

Strange, when the mood is nicely balanced, 
how small a grain of dust will turn the scale ! 
A memory came upon him as the words passed 
his lips, a memory of early years, when, in the 
wanton spirit of youth—almost of boyhood, he 
had pictured to himself the free life of the chil¬ 
dren of Ishmael as an object of wild desire; 
and now he asked himself, “ Who would covet 
the possession of a desert?” He recollected 
how he had dreamed of scorning the wide 
sands upon his fleet steed, climbing the red 
rocks, resting in his light tent, and living a life 
of free enjoyment and unrestrained exertion. 
The remembrance changed the current of his 
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feelings, and gazing forth over the scene around, 
lit up and brightened with the rising sun, he 
asked himself another question—“ Why should 
I not, in the midst of this vast and beautiful 
solitude, realize those visions of my early 
youth ?” 

Alas !' long since then, experience and pas-, 
sion, and many a sweet and many a bitter 
lesson, had placed in his hands the keys of 
other enjoyments. He had tasted the food 
which makes early pleasures insipid; and when 
he thought again of those very simple dreams, 
he felt that there would be something wanting 
even in their fulfilment. Where were the 
friendly and the kind ? Where were the bright 
and beloved ? Where were the dear com¬ 
panionships ? Where the elevating society ? 
Where the food for the thoughts ? Where the 
employment for the mind ? Above all, where 
was the honoured name, the respect, the esteem 
which had once been his ? And he felt too 
bitterly that what has been must still be had, 
even for peace—that it is deprivation, not de¬ 
nial of joys, that is unhappiness. Could he 
P 2 
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consent to live on in such circumstances 
Was there anything within the scope of proba¬ 
bility .which could make life endurable ? Could 
he debase himself to the sordid joys of those 
around him ? Could he live a life of slavery 
and labour, with that barrier placed at the end 
of the course of exertion and obedience, which 
limited the utmost range of hope and expecta¬ 
tion to free association with the low, the vile, 
and the base; to the accumulation, perhaps, of 
dross; to become a great man amongst the 
meanest of his race.? That was not to be 
thought of; and what was the alternative ? To 
live a roving life in the bush, companionless, if 
not with savages the most debased and bar¬ 
barous of the human race—to fly the face of 
civilized man as a pestilence—to have neither 
acquaintances, nor friends—no social life—no 
love. Solitude, solitude !—It is a lovely thing 
to abstract contemplation. The mind of man, 
not called upon to try the vast experiment, 
looks upon it, as upon every great endeavour— 
as bringing a reward with it equal to the difficul¬ 
ties and the impediments ; but brought nearer. 
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placed within the reach of effort, we cannot 
grapple with the mighty task. The feeble 
heart shrinks from it; the firm mind doubts and 
hesitates. We feel how sad and terrible it is to 
be alone; wc learn that it is the antithesis of our 
nature. 

It wore better to die, be thought. There 
were hopes beyond the grave, wdiicli taught 
him that death was not solitude. That kindly 
voices would hail his coming. That, puri¬ 
fied fiom all ^arthly imperfections, fiiendships 
high and holy—the friendships of the just 
made perfect—would console him for the loss 
of eaithly esteem. But in life there was love, 
too—human, passionate love; and when he 
asked himself, what was to make up for that, 
the mind paused and pondered.^ 

Let us not blame him, that he was still a 
being of clay; that he could not shake off the 
affections of this earth; that he could not alto¬ 
gether wish to die, while affections, deep and 
strong, boimd him to the state of being in which 
God had placed him. That was the only tie 
to life yet left unsevei’ed; but, as the last, it was 
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the strongest. He had often thought of these 
things before. He had often asked himself, 
“ Will she, too, believe me guilty Will she 
cast me from her heart, as society has cast me 
from its bosom ? Will she forget me ? Will 
she wed anotlier r” And the deep love within 
his breast, imaging that of another, had ever 
answered, “ No, no, no ! It cannot be.” 

The same voice was still strong, but yet 
there was a languor, a depression spi'eading 
over his whole frame, which dulled his ear 
even to the voice of the syren, Hope. Though 
she might love him, said Despair, what chance 
did there exist of his ever seeing her again ? 
Condemned for life, unable to return, marked 
out as a felon, sent as a convict to a distant land, 
without means,, without object in return, what 
could he do ? His heart sunk at the thought. 
He must wither out there—there, in the midst 
of that wild solitude, falling back daily, as the 
progress of man advanced, to avoid recognition 
and fresh anguish. 

He thought not, it is true, of raising his 
hand against his own life; such a purpose 
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never presented itself as a temptation. He 
had too much faith; but he felt disposed to give 
up all exertion, to yield without a struggle to 
his adverse fate, to lay himself down and die. 
Still, however, one voice said, “ Live!” and the 
last spark of human hope was fanned into a 
flame, faint, but yet sufiicient to light him to 
exertion. 

With feeble hands and weary limbs he 
opened the knapsack which he had brought 
thither, took out the axe which was strapped 
upon the top, and then from the inside drew 
slowly forth some lines and fish-hooks, saying 
to himself, “ The good old man thought he 
bestowed an invaluable present on me when 
he gave the means of supporting life, but yet 
1 could hardly feel grateful for the gift I will 
not hesitate, however, between two courses, 
and as I have determined to live, will make 
an effort to save life.” 

In truth, he knew not well how to set about 
his task. The first thing, indeed, was to build 
himself a cabin; and choosing out an indenta¬ 
tion of the rock, through which no wet seemed 
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to have percolated, lie resolved to fix his re¬ 
sidence there, at least for the first; by doing 
which he was likely to spare much labour, en¬ 
closing it only on one side. He chose young 
and slight trees from amongst the infinity 
which grow around, and sharpened some of 
them for jialisades, after he had hewn them 
down with the axe ; but ere he had half com¬ 
pleted even the necessary preparations, he felt 
faint and weary; and though not hungry, he 
resolved to see if he could procure some food 
to renew his .strength. 

Choosing out a thin and pliant sapling, he 
descended towards the bank of the lake slowly 
and with great dilficult}', for the jirecijiiees 
were tremendous, and the natural paths few. 
At length, however, he accomplished it. And 
then came the t(uestion, when he reached the 
brink of the clear and limpid waters, of what 
was to be his bait? The sorrow which aji- 
proaches despair is often bitterly imaginative; 
and as he sat with his head resting on his 
hand, and pondered, he thought of all the baits 
with which man is angled for and caught by 
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his great enemy in the world; and oftentimes a 
rueful smile came upon his fine hut worn eoun- 
tenance, in which lie himself, and passages in 
his past existence, shared the sarcasm with his 
fellow men. 

The sun rose w hile he thus wasted time, and 
pouring into the crater, filled it with ardqrit 
light. He felt very thirsty, and kneeling down 
upon the brink, which was covered with soft 
turf, he drank of the clear w ave. As he did so, 
a large fly, of a peculiar golden colour, skim¬ 
ming away, settled on the face of the windless 
waters at a short distance, and instantly a fish, 
springing half out of the lake, enclosed it w ithin 
its voracious jaws. “ We arc all destroyers,” 
thought the wanderer; and looking along the 
banks, he caught one of the same insects, 
fastened it to the hook upon'his line, the line 
to the rod, and cast the baited snare upon the 
clear bosom of the water. The living objects 
of man’s chase have doubtless their traditions; 
but the fish of that lake had never been taught 
human guile, and the instant the hook touched 
the water a large animal was upon it. To draw 
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it to the shore cost the weak and weaiy man a 
considerable effort; but another and another, 
both considerably smaller, were soon after 
taken; and, satisfied with his spoil, he slowly 
ascended the steep paths again towards the 
place where he had commenced building his 
hut. 

He had observed at that spot a tree, some 
of the branches of which had been shivered by 
the lightning, and widi these he contrived to 
light a fire, and prepare his meal. After par¬ 
taking of it frugally, he once more set to work 
again, to construct a dwelling which would give 
him a shelter from the not unfrequent storms 
of that land, and afford a defence against wild 
beasts, or wilder men, during the night. 

It was, as may well be conceived, of the rudest 
and the simplest "kind. The stakes he planted 
side by side, at a short distance from the rock, 
where a ledge of cbral, projecting at the height 
of seven feet, overhung the turf about two 
yards, and formed a sort of roof. The door 
puzzled him greatly; for though' he remem¬ 
bered well the expedients of the solitary mari¬ 
ner in Juan Fernandez, and often in thought 
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drew a comparisou between his owti fate 
and that of Crusoe, yet he was destitute of 
many of the implements which the otlier had 
possessed. His axe and two gimlets had been 
given him in compassion by Jin old inha¬ 
bitant of a very distant part of the colony, and 
these, with a. large knife, formed all his store 
of tools. When the palisade was up, however, 
and the space, left open at fir^t between the 
edge of the ledge and the top of the posts, had 
been covered over with twisted branches, the 
little strength which had been left was ex¬ 
hausted, and he lay down to rest beneath 
the shelter of a blackwood tree. Weariness 
and heat soon produced their usual effect, 
and he slept. 

It was about three o’clock. His rod and 
fishing line lay beside him, as well as the 
axe with which he had worked, and the 
chips and fragments of the small trees he had 
cut down were scattered all around. He had 
slept for a full hour; and during tliat time a 
change, to him of considerable importance, had 
taken place in t||e scene. No human eye be¬ 
held it, , but a large bird of prey, which was 
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soaiing aloft over the heights of Mount Gam- 
bier, saw a party ride rapidly through the plains 
below, and halt upon the first acclivity of the 
mountain. It consisted of six jiersons, only 
one of whom seemed of superior rank. There 
were, however, nine horses, three of which 
carried heavy burdens, consisting of sacks, 
bags, and cases. Each of the horsemen had a 
gun over his shoulder; and, as soon as they 
had drawn the rein, they sprang to the ground, 
and commenced imloading the baggage, 
amongst which was found a small tent, requir¬ 
ing nothing for its erection but oik; of those^ 
poles that were easily to be procured in the 
neighbouring rvoods. 

“ We shall have plenty of time to go up and 
come down again before it is dark,” said the 

t 

chief person of the party, speaking to one who 
seemed to be a servant. “ Give me the other 
gun, Maclean. We may get some specimens. 
I must have some more caps, too, for these will 
not fit it.” 

After a few more words and directions to the 
other men, the leader and J;wo more com- 
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mcncctl the ascent of the hill, which, from the 
spot they had already reached to the summit, 
did not occupy more than three-quarters of an 
hour, and then the stranger turned round and 
gazed, saying to himself, “ How magnificent!” 

“ I think we had better get on. Captain,” said 
his servant, Maclean. “ The sun’s getting 
down, and we shan’t have much time.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense !” answered the other, look¬ 
ing at his chronometer; “it is oidy a few 
minutes past four. This is the twenty-first of 
December, midsummer day, and wc shall have; 
light till half-past nine or longer.” 

“ We are a good bit farther north than we 
Vero at Hobart Town five days ago, sir,” re¬ 
plied the senant, seeing that his master still 
paused to gaze; “ and you will not have so much 
light as you think for.” 

“ Well, it does not much matter,” answered 
the officer, a good-looking young man, with a 
very intelligent and benevolent expression of 
countenance. “We can find our way down, 
I dare say, even in the dusk, especially if they 
light a fire to cook the kangaroo.” He paused 
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for a moment, and then said, in a meditative 
tone, “ I dare say we are the first human beings 
—certainly the first Europeans, who ever set 
their feet upon this hill.” 

“I don’t think it, sir,” replied Maclean, 
who had taken a step or two nearer to the high, 
precipitous rocks which surroimded the vast 
cratei’. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed his master. “ What 
makes you think so, my good Mend ?” 

“ That, Captain,” answered the man, point¬ 
ing with his finger to a spot on the giound, a 
little to the right of himself and his master, on 

which, when Captain M-turned his eyes 

that way, he saw lying a scrap of paper with 
something written upon it. On taking it up, 
he found that it w’as part of the back of a letter, 
with the English' post-mai'k distinct ujion it. 
The writing consisted only of a few words, or 
rather fragments of words, being a portion of 
the original address, and it stood thus —“ dley. 
Esq.—Brandon House—onshire.” 

It signified very little to the eyes that saw 
it, for he knew not where Brandon House was, 
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nor anything about it; but yet what strange feel¬ 
ings did the sight of that letter call up in his 
breast. Where was the writer? Whore the 
receiver of that letter ? Who could he be r 
What had become of him ? What brought him 
there ?—were questions which the mind asked 
instantly, with a degree of interest which no one 
can conceive who has not stood many thousand 
miles from his own land, and suddenly had it 
and all its associations brought up by some 
trifling incident like this that I relate. 

Putting his gun under his ann, and holding 

the paper still in his hand, Captain M- 

walked slowly and thoughtfully on, passed 
through a break in the high wall of rocks, and 
gazed down into the basin of the mountain. 
The magnificence of the scene was gradually 
drawing his mind away from other thoughts, 
when his servant touched his arm, and said, in a 
low voice, “We had better be a little upon our 
guard, sir, for there are more people about us 
than we know of, and I have heard that our 
friends who take to the bush are worse devils 
than the people of the country; and they are 
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bad enough. Look down there, and you will 
see the axe has been at work—ay, and there’s 
a man lying under that tree. He looks mighty 
like as if he were dead.” 

“ I see—I see,” .answered Captain M-. 

“ You stay here with Johnstone, while I go on. 
Put a ball in each of your guns, however, in 
case of the worst; though I don’t think, if we do 
not injure them, they will try to do any hann 
to well-armed men.” 

“ I wouldn’t trust them,’! replied the sen ant; 
“but we’ll keep a look-out, sir, and I think I 
could put a ball in an apple at that distance.” 

Captain M-advanced quietly, not wish¬ 

ing to wake the man if he were sleeping, till he 
was close to him; and so profound was his 
slumber, that the young officer gazed on him 
nearly for a minute without his having heard tlie 

approach of any one. At length Captain M- 

stooped down, and shook him gently by the arm. 
The other instantly started up, and laid his 
hand upon the axe by his side; but the officer 
at once addressed him in a kindly tone, saying, 
Do not be alarmed ; it is a friend.” 
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“ A friend,” answered the stianger, rising to 
Ids full height, witli the axe in his hand, and 
gazing at him from head to foot; “ that is a 
' word easily said; but here it cannot be a true 
one. I have no friends, sir.” 

“ In that, perhaps, you may be mistaken,” 

answered Captain M-. “ As for mj'self, 'I 

trust I am a friend to the whole human race ; 
but what I meant to say was, that I am not an 
enemy.” 

“ That one understands.” answered the otlier; 
“ though it is somewhat difficult, too, in a land 
where nature seems to have planted fraud and 
enmity amongst the human race, and to which 
other eountries send the offscourings of their 
population to propagate new crimes, and even 
degrade the barbarous wickedness they found.” 

The words and the appearance of his strange 
companion struck the young officer very much. 
His tone was high and proud, his look grave 
and thoughtful; and though there was a certain 
degree of bitterness in what he said, yet there 
w^as that gentlemanly dignity in the whole which 
could not be mistaken. 
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“ It is Strange to meet you, sir, in this place,” 

said Captain M-, after a moment’s thought. 

“ I had imagined, till a moment ago, that I was 
the first European who had ever climbed this 
hill.” 

“ You are the second, I belioA’C,” answered 
the stranger. “ I was the first—at least, I can 
find no trace of any one of that adventurous 
race, who, in pursuit of wealth, dominion, 
science, pleasure, or health, penetrate into 
almost every part of the known world, having 
been here before me.” 

“ Then you are alone ?” said his visitor. 

“ Quite,” replied the other. “ You have 
men with you, 1 see,” and he turned his eyes 
towards the servant and his companion, who 
were standing at a little distance. “ Whatever 
be your object—whether you come to take 
me, or aie merely here from the curiosity 
which sets half our countrymen running over 
the world—^j'ou have but one man, and that a 
wearied and exhausted one, to deal mth.” 

“ Set your mind at rest,” replied Captain 
M - , who saw that there was some lingering 
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suspicion still in the stranger’s bosom. “I 
have no commission, and certainljr no wish, 
to disturb you in any way; neither did I 
come to tliese countries altogether from mere 
cluiosity. A desire to benefit my fellow- 
creatures, and a strong interest in the fate of 
men whose crimes have shut them out from the 
general pale of society, but not,-1 trust, from 
the compassion of their brethren, or from the 
mercy of their God, first led me to a neighboui'- 
ing island; and I am extending my wanderings 
through this uncultivated but beautiful country, 
with a hope of turning to accoun# for others 
w'liat I have myself observed. Perhaps you 
can give me some information; and I promise 
you, as a man of honour and a gentleman, never 
to say a word to any one which can do you the 
least detriment. . I see you must be a man of 
superior education, and, 1 should imagine, of 
superior rixnk to those who are usually met 
with in this countiy; and I am sure, after the 
candid expression of my views, and the pledge 
I have given, you will not scruple to say 
anything that can further my objects.” 

Q 2 
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“ I have nothing to say,” answered the other, 
^eating himself where he had before been lying. 
“ I know little, have seen little ; but all I have 
seen has been iniquity, and villany, and vice, 
and folly, and ignorance, in high and low, 
master and servant, convict and tyrant. I am 
inclined to cry with the Psalmist, ‘ There is 
none that doeth good—no, not one.’ ” 

Captain M-smiled somewhat sadly. “ I 

am afraid you are quite right,” he answered; 
“ and it has long been my conviction, that the 
system of wdiat is called convict discipline in 
these coloi#es, not only docs not .tend in the 
slightest degree to reform an offender, but tends 
to degrade his moral character to the lowest 
possible point. It is my belief, even, that the 
system followed at a very rude period of our 
historj', and when the person sentenced to 
transportation was actually sold as a slave to 
the planters of America—though corrupt and 
abominable in a high degree—was really less 
detrimental to the unhappy convict than that 
upon which we now act. I have always hel(^ 
that we have no right to condemn a man’s soul 
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as well as his Uody; and I feel that we are here 
instrumental in plunging those whom we expel 
from our own countrj’- into vice and crimes 
more horrible than they ever contemplated 
when they committed the act which brought 
them hither.” 

The stranger smiled brightly. “ You seem 
to me,” he said, “ to be the first really benevo¬ 
lent and reasonable man Vvho has visited a 
place of abominations. But even you, perhaps, 
have not considered all. What little 1 can tell 
you, 1 will tell. Call down your men from 
above, and seat yourself here by me, and in the 
face of nature, and of the God w’ho willed it 
to be ‘ very good,’ I will tell you truly, rvitliout 
even a shade of deceit, all that my own short 
experience has shown.” 

“ I cannot do so now',’’ replied Captain 
M-, “ for I have got more companions be¬ 

low, and must go down to them before it is 
dark, otherwise they would probably come to 
seek me. But cannot you go down with us ? 
(You shall be kindly treated, I promise, and 
free to return whenever you please.” 
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The stranger shook his head. “ No,” he 
said, “I will never seek man again. I will 
lie in my own lair, like the beast of the field. 
Here I have beauty and excellence around me 
uncontaminated; but wherever man’s foottreads, 
there is violence, and evil, and corruption.” 

“Well,” replied the young officer, “I will 
not press you, if you do not like it; but if you 
will permit me, I will come up again toruior- 
row, and we will talk of all these subjects fully, 
before I go back to Tasmania. There is a 
surveying vessel off the coast, which will wait 
foi; me till I come down; but in the meantime 
I would fain know w'hat you meant when you 
said, in speaking of the abominations and evils 
of tlie convict system, that I had not considered 
all. It is probable, indeed, that I have not, 
although I have given gi'eat attention to the 
subject; but I wish to know what it was to which 
you particularly alluded.” 

The stranger laid his hand on Captain 
M-’s arm, and said, “ In the fallibility of 

4 • 

human judgment, in the difficulties of proof, 
and in the imperfection of law, it must often 
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happen, and does often happen, that a man 
perfectly innocent is condemned with the 
guilty. ‘Were it only that he had to suffer in 
person from the sad mistake, the event might 
be lamented, perhaps excused. But what 
have those lawgivers and those statesmen to 
reproach themselves with, who have framed a 
system which, in all cases of such error, must 
be fatal to the eternal happiness of the man 
unjustly condemned, which plunges him into 
an atmosphere pestilential to.cveiy good feeling 
of the heart, to every high principle, to everj' 
religious thought! Do they not know that 
vice is contagious ? Have they not inoculated 
hundreds with the moral plague ? Have they 
not even denied the sick the help of spiritual 
physicians in the pest-house to which they have 
confined them ? I tell you, W, it is from this 
that I have fled. Innocent of even the slightest 
offence towards my fellow'-men, though doubt¬ 
less culpable in much towards my God, I could 
have borne the labour, and the slavery, and the 
disgrace, if not without murmuring, yet with 
patience. But when I found that I was to re- 
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main, bound hand and foot, amidst beings cor- 
rapted beyond all cure, and daily to accustom 
my eyes and my mind to scenes and thoughts 
■which could leave no high or holy feeling un¬ 
blasted in my heart, I said, ‘ Man has no right 
to do this;’ and I broke my chain.” 

Captain M-seemed much moved, and he 

wrung the stranger’s hand hard. “ I am sorry 
for you, sir,” he said,—“ I am sorry for you. I 
will coine up to-morrow, and we will talk more. 
In the meantime, tell me what I must call you 
to myself—I know that many persons in yom* 
situation take an assumed name. It is that 
which I mean.” 

“ I have taken none,” answered the stranger, 
with a sad smile; and then, pointing to the fish 
lying on the grass, he added, “ You must think 
of me, if we never meet again, as the Nameless 
Fisherman of the nameless lake.” 

“ Nay, we shall meet to-morrow, if you are 
still here,” answered Captain M-, 

“ I shall be here, if I am alive,” replied the 
stranger, “ to-morrow, and the next day, and 
for the years and months to come, till death 
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relieves me. But perhaps even before to-mor¬ 
row there may be an end of all. I have felt 
ill; the body has given way beneath die mind; 
the strong rider has well-nigh killed the weak 
horse; and this morning I felt as if I were in¬ 
capable of any exertion. I did make it, how¬ 
ever, and methinks I am better for my labotn s. 
—But now, adieu! The sun has reached a 
point whence his descent will be rapid, and 
darkness will overtake you if you have far’ to 
go.” 

“ Farewell!” answered Cflptain M-. “ I 

scarcely like to go and leave you here alone, or 
to think of what you will have to endure in this 
solitude, if you persist in remaining here. How 
you are to procure food, or shelter, or clothing, 
J do not perceive.” 

“ The skins of beasts,” replied the stranger, 
“ will give me clothing good enough for my state: 
tlie tish of the lake must give me food. Bread, 
indeed, I may never taste agdin, but there are 
fruits and roots which may supply its place. 
Then, as to shelter, the clefts of the rock, the 
caverns by which it is pierced, will afford all 
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that I need; and as for means and appliances 
to make these things available, nature must 
furnish and teach me. Surely I shall not be 
more helpless than one of the savages of this 
land. They live, and I shall live—longer, at 
least, tlian is desirable to myself Farewell, 
farewell!” And once more bidding him adieu 
for the time. Captain M- left him, and re¬ 

turned to his people. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The emotions with which Dudley saw tiie 
strangers depart w ere veiy strong. It seemed 
like the last glimpse of civilized life to be 
afforded him. It bi’.ought back the memory of 
happier hours. The pleasant thoughts of early 
days returned; and as he did not wish that any 

.one should see the strong movements of. his 

* 

heart, he paused for several minutes, till he 
thought the visitor and his party must have 
descended the hill to some distance; and then, 
walking slowly to the top and through the break 
in the cliffs, he followed the track which they 
had pursued with his eye, till it lighted on 
them, and then watched them till tliey w'ere lost 
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amongst the trees which surrounded* the spot 
where they had fixed their little encampment. 
Then turning back to the sort of dwelling-place 
he had chosen, he spread the tiuf Avithin the 
enclosures thickly .with the leaves which he 
stripped from the branches. Kneeling down 
Upon the ground, just without the palisade, he 
prayed for about five minutes; and then rising, 
watched the sky while it ranged through almost 
every colour of the rainbow, till at length it be¬ 
came grey, and knowing that five minutes more 
would bring darkness, he placed his knapsack 
as a pillow on tlie leaves, and once more laid 
himself down to sleep. Slumber was not so 
easily obtained, however, as it had been on the 
night before: he felt better in body, indeed, but 
more depressed in mind. The visit of tho^ 
stranger had disturbed rather than calmed him; 
it had roused up regrets which he had laboured 
to banish; it had shown him, more forcibly than 
ever, the value of all which he had for ever 
lost, and he lay and meditated painfully for 
more than one hour. 

At length, however, he slept; and, although it 
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lasted not for long, liis slumber was refreshing. 
Shortly after daybreak he was on foot again, 
and felt lighter and easier than on the ])re- 
ceding day. Prayer was his first oecupation, 
and then going down tej the banks of the lake, 
he undressed aiid plunged in, swimming boldly, 
as he had been accustomed to do while a student 
in a civilized land. The walk up the hill warmed 
him again, though he had found the water very 
cold; but there was invigorating refreshment in 
the cool wave; apd the rejoicing sensation of 
returning strength diminished to the eye of 
imagination the dangers of the present, the 
evils of the .past, and the dreariness of the future. 
When he reached his hut, he lighted the fire as 
before, put one of the fish he had caught to broil 
son the ashes, and then sat down to consider 
what was to be done next. 'Tools he wanted 
of many kinds, and weapons for the chase; and 
he saw that notwithstanding all the advantages 
of education, the savage, accustomed to depend 
upon himself alone, had great advantages over 
the European, habituated to tax the industry of 
a thousand hands for the production of every 
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article he used. He had learned something, in¬ 
deed, of the natural resources of the country, 
of that which it produced spontaneously for the 
support of life, and he doubted not that, till the 
winter came on, he should be able to supply 
himself with all that was needful. The inter¬ 
vening time he proposed to devote for prepara¬ 
tions against that period, when, although game 
might be more easily found, the tree and the 
shrub would refuse all contributions. He would 
fashion for himself a bow, bethought, tall and 
strong, such as he had drawn in early days; he 
would prepare snares, ay, and nets, perhaps, 
from the fibrous bark of the trees. The spoils 
of the chase should furnish him with clothing, 
and he would lie in wait for the creatures of 
the wood, like the hunters in the days of old. 

He smiled as he thus thought, but there was 
bitterness in it, too,* and rising up, he set to 
work to complete that which the jirevious 
Evening had left undone. 

He had hardly commenced, however, when 
the sound of voices ^ling reached him, and 
looking out fi-om his hut, he saw his visitor 
of the night before, with three men, each laden 
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with his several burden. Dudley suspended 
his labour, but did not advance to meet them. 
The society of one he could bear, but the pre¬ 
sence of many was a load to him. 

“ There, lay the things down 'under the 

tree,” said Captain M-, when they were 

within about a hundred yards, “ and then- go 
and do as I told you, taking care, if you find 
any of the specimens I mentioned, not to break 
the crystals. You can return about two. Till 
then leave me here, without interruption, ex¬ 
cept in case of emergency.” 

The men deposited their burdens on the 
ground, and the young officer, coming frankly 
forward to his new acquaintance, shook hands 
with him, saying, “ This wild life has a strange 
charm. I think I could go on roving through 
these scenes as long as life ahd health lasted.” 

“ Do you see that sun,” asked Dudley, 
“ soaring up from the dai'k horizon, like an 
<!agle from its eyry ? * Do not, however, sup¬ 
pose it is that which gives the light and beauty 

* This word is usually wrongly written lerie, as if de¬ 
rived from aer or air, but I am convinced it comes from 
the German word ey, an egg. 
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you find in these scenes. The sun is in man’s 
heart. You have no dark sliadow in you, 
either innate nor accidental. You have no 
foul thoughts to mourn, as some in these lands 
have. You have no black eloud hanging over 
fame, and blighting life, like myself. You have 
no disapjjointed hopes, and fruitless yearnings 
for friendships and affections lost for ever, to 
spread the golden pathway of the sky with a 
dull, gray pall. Well may all seem bright to 
you—you have no despair.” 

“ Man should never desjjair so long as there 
is a pure spot in his heart,” replied Captain 

M-; “ and the innocent wrongly condemned 

should despair least of all, knowing that there 
is One who sees where man sees not, and who, 
though in wisdom he may chastise, yet in his 
own good time will comfort and raise up.” 

“It is that faith alone which gives me 
strength to live,” replied Dudley; “but yet 
my fate is sad—so sad as to darken all around. 
Were it not for that chance of change below, 
which hope ever holds out to tlie man not 
utterly lost, and for that certainty of change 
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in another world which faith affords to the 
believer, life here, to a man wronged and 
blasted as I have been, would be a boon not 
worth the beeping. What have I to look for¬ 
ward to ?—a life of toilful solitude, struggling 
each day for bare subsistence, without conijia- 
nionship or sympathy, without speech, without 
object, without reward, and with the high privi¬ 
lege of thought unfruitful except of bitterness 
and ashes. When the time of age and sickness 
comes, too, what will be my fate then ?—But 1 
will not think of it. I shall be an idiot before 
that, or worse, a savage.” 

“ Nay, I trust not,” answered Captain M-. 

“ If you are innocent, as you sat", sooner or 
later that innocence will app(;ar, and-” 

“ Impossible !” replied Dudley. “ I had a 
fair and impartial trial—there was a skilful 
and well-conducted defence—tlie jury were 
men of probity and sense—the judge mild and 
equitable. All was done that could be done, 
and hope on that side would be worse than 
vain.” 

“ Then you must learn to endure your lot,” 
VOL. II. R 
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said Captain M-, gravely, “ and to make it 

as tolerable as possible by your own exertions. 
I can do little to help you or to render it 
easier, but that little I will do. I have brought 
you up a few things that may be a comfort to 
you for a time, and some others which will be 
of more permanent servdce. I can well sp^e 
them, for I shall embark to-night, and can 
procure more. Come and see the little store, 
which, though mere trifles, may be of much 
use to you—at least, till you have become 
accustomed by degrees to the fate which has 
fallen upon you.” 

Dudley followed him with a full heart, and 
sitting down by the bundles which the men 

had brought up. Captain M-exposed to 

his companion’s.eyes what was, indeed, a Mea¬ 
sure to one placed in such strange and fearful 
circumstances. There were blankets against 
the wintry cold, and a rough wrapping coat, 
some packets of common medicines, in a small 
white wood box, a hammer, a small saw, and 
one or two other tools, together w itli a good 
knife, and a measure. There was a case bottle, 
too, and a drinking-cup, and some linen. 
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“ This otlier packet,” said Captain M-, 

“ contains some books—one on the botany of 
this colony, which may be very serviceable to 
you—a single volume of Essays—some ser¬ 
mons written for the convicts—the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and a Bible.” 

“ They will indeed be treasures,” said Hud- 
ley, with a glad look. “ A Bible I already pos¬ 
sess. That has been left to me, though I have 
lost all else; and most grateful do I feel for 
so much, kindness, sir—^kindness where 1 have 
no right or title to expect it.” 

“ Every man has a right to expect it of his 

fellow men,” answered Captain M-; “ and 

I should be worse than a brute if I could refuse 
it to one circumstanced as you are, when I 
will not pretend to doubt your innocence.” 

“ That is strange,” said Dudley, thought¬ 
fully ; “ that you should not doubt it, knowing 
nothing of me, while others who knew' much 
did doubt.” 

“ And yet,” answered his companion, “ I am 
not without a reason. I have accustomed my¬ 
self much to observe men, and the way in 
R 2 
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which they act, under particular circumstances, 
and I never yet saw one who owned he had 
had a fair and impartial trial in eveiy^ parti- 
cvdar, and yet declared himself innocent, unless 
he was innocent. There has been always a 
something which he thought unfair—a cause 
why he had been cast, as it is termed; either 
the judge Avas Avrong, or tlic jury was Avrong, 
or the Avitnesscs Avere peijurcd, or the counsel 
for the prosecution had acted unfairly, or some¬ 
thing or another had given an unfaAourable 
turn to the trial. HoAvever, 1 will beg of you 
to accept of these little articles, and moreover, 
this small AATiting-case, with Avhich I have tra¬ 
velled. I know not whether it will be useful 
to you at present, being entirely unaAvare of 
the circumstances of your case ; but at a future 
period it may be most serviceable; and even 
noAv, if you feel inclined to write a feAv lines to 
any friend in England, I Avill carry your letter 
safe to the next post, and take care that it 
shall be forAA'arded to its destination.” 

“ What can I say ?” asked Dudley, putting 
Ids hand to his brow, and speaking as it were 
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to himself. “ Nevertheless, I will write, if it 
he but a few words, to tell theiu that I still 

live and thanking Captain M-again and 

again, especially for his last gift, Dudley seated 
himself, and wrote as follows:— 

“Dear Edgar, 

“ Though dejrrived of the power of seeing 
you before I went, I heard something of your 
kindness, and my heart w'ill ever be grateful. 
I know you have never doubted my innocence, 
nor has Eda. Tell her, for me, that I am inno¬ 
cent, and that my innocence and my faith are 
my only support. I have quitted the colony to 
which I w as sent—broken, in short, the bonds 
which they placed upon me, and I am now 
living in perfect, utter solitude. Tell hei*, I 
love her still—shall ahvays love her. Yet, let 
her forget me; for w'hat but pain can follow re¬ 
membrance of one so lost to hope and all that 
brightens earth as 

“Edward Dudley.” 


He folded the letter, and addressed it, and 
then gazed at it for a moment with a some- 
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what puzzled expression of countenance. “ How 
•hall I seal it?” he said at length. 

“ You will find wax and a light-box in the 

top of the case,” answered Captain M-, 

with a smile. “ That which I provided for a 
long journey amongst civilized men as well as 
wild nature may serve you for many months in 
this solitude.” 

“ For many years,” said Dudley, sadly; 
“ but yet it will be a treasure and a consolation 
to me. Even the capability of noting down 
the passing of the days is something, and 
I. thank you from the very bottom of my 
heart.” 

The letter was accordingly scaled and de¬ 
livered to the charge of Captain M-, who 

looked at the address with interest, thinking, as 
he did so, “ I must inquire into this case, for it 
seems a very strange one.” 

In the meantime, Dudley was gazing at the 
light-box with a thoughtful air. “ This will be 
most serviceable too,” he said at length, “for I 
can foresee that in the winter I shall have much 
difficulty in procuring fire. There are no 
flints here; and although I know that the 
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savages can obtain a light by rubbing pieces of 
dry wood together, yet I have seen none that 
is fit for the purpose. I have had great diffi¬ 
culty already in lighting afire, and the scorched 
branches which afforded me the means of doing 
so will soon be exhausted. I must wrap this 
little box carefully up, so as to keep it from 
all damp, and doubtless the matches will last 
me through the winter.” 

“ I am sorry there are no more of them,” 

answered Captain M-; “ but at all events 

they will give you time to learn other contri¬ 
vances. I know not well, indeed, how you 
procure food, for I suppose you do not live 
altogether on the produce of the lake.” 

“I do not propose to do so,” said Dud¬ 
ley, “for in some seasons I believe it would 
afford me no supply; but *1 must have re¬ 
course to the old primeval means—the bow 
and arrows, and the snare,” he added, with a 
sad smile. 

Captain M-looked for a moment or two 

at the fine double-barrelled gun which lay 
beside him, before he answered; but then, raising 
his eyes with a frank, kind expression, ho said. 
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“Perhaps I am doing wrong, but I cannot 
make up my mind to leave you altogether 
dependent upon such very jirecarious means of 
support. I have said I believe you innocent; 
let me add, I feel sure you are a man of honour 
also, and if you Avill promise me never to use 
what I am going to give against human life, 
except in your own defence, and especially not 
against any one sent to take you, in case such 
a thing should ever occur, I will leave you this 
gun, and supply you with ammunition; you 
will then be in a condition always to procure 
food at least.” 

The promise he required was readily made; 
and Dudley said little moi-e, for the feeling 
of gratitude he experienced was overj)owcring. 
He sat with his head leaning on his hand, 
buried in meditation; and who can trace the 
wild range of his thoughts during the few 
minutes which he thus remained silent. His 
companion saw that his kindness had plunged 
him into that sort of gloom which is often 
produced by feelings the most noble and 
the most tender, when they stand strongly 
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contrasted with some dark and iiTemediable 
point in the fate of those who experience them; 
and in order rather to rouse him from his 
reverie, than anything else, he said, “ I suppose 
3 'ou are rvell accustomed to the use of a gun r” 

“ I will show you,” answered Dudley, who 
was certainly one of the most skilful marksmeu 
of his day. “Let us walk down the hill; we 
shall doubtless find some game; and if you will 
permit me, I will prove that you do not place 
your gun in inexpert hands.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Captain M-, rising 

from the ground where he had been seated. 
“ I am sorry I have not more powder and shot 
with me; but I will leave upon the spot where 
our little party is encamped all that we have, 
except a few charges, which may be necessary 
as we go down towards the sea-shore. If you 
are provident, it will seiwe you for some time ; 
and ere long, depend upon it, a jiopulation 
will gi’ow up around you firom whom you will 
be able to obtain fresh supplies. This country 
must be destined to be much more thickly 
populated very soon. The huraafli race is ad- 
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vancing in every direction, and the progress 
already made is marvellous.” 

“ That is the most frightful consideration of 
all the many which present themselves to the 
mind in contemplating the present state of the 
neighbouring colony,” replied Dudley. “ Wlien 
one thinks of its rapid progress, and of the mul¬ 
titudes springing up here like a crop of grain, 
and remembers that almost every seed is dis¬ 
eased, that the moral condition of almost every 
human being is either tainted at his arrival, or 
destined soon to be tainted by the contaminating 
influences to which he is exposed, what can we 
look forward to in the future but a perfect hell 
upon earth ? Can we expect that, without 
efficient guidance, with few means of religious 

instruction, with no moral restraints and no 

•• 

correcting principle but the fear of corporeal 
punishment, destitute of even habitual reverence 
for probity, crowded together in places where 
virtue, and honour, and honesty, are a scofiT 
and a reproach, where the highest distinction 
is excess in vice or skill in crime—can we ex¬ 
pect that any man. who may become a father 
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will breed his child vip in the way that he 
should go, and will not rather infect him widi 
his own vices, to be fostered and matured by 
others, equally, if not more, conversant with 
crime ? It is a known fact, sir, that in the 
neighbouting colony of Van Dieman’s Land, 
the free emigrant of the lower class is looked 
upon with more doubt, and suspicion, even than 
the comdct, and is, nine times out of ten, as 
base and degiaded. What must a colony be¬ 
come thus constituted ? and what is the awful 
responsibility upon a nation which, possessing 
a large—I might say, an immense—extent of 
fertile and beautiful country, plants in it, as 
the .germ of fiiture nations, all that is wretched, 
abominable, and depraved of the mother 
countiy — denies the wretched men tliat it 
sends out the means of amelioration, and by 
every law and ordinance insures that the pes¬ 
tilence shall be propagated from man to man, 
till none but those who are placed above temp¬ 
tation by superior fortune or superior culture 
remains unaffected by moral disease more 
frightful than any plague which ever ravaged 
the world f” 
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“ But how can this be amended ?” asked 
Captain M-. “ What are the means ?” 

“ They require deep considei’ation,” replied 
Dudley. “ It is the actual state of things 
which first strikes us; the remedies may be 
long in seeking. This is more especially the 
case when a particular system has long been 
going on, and every attempt at partial refonn 
has but added evil to evil, till at length the 
whole has become intolerable. The natural 
process is easily described; and it is only by 
historically viewing the question that we can 
see • how such monstrous abominations have 
arisen. These things are not done as a whole: 
it is step by step that they are performed.. If 
man sat down calmly to consider what was 
best to be done under particular circumstances, 
if he meditated philosophically upon the object 
which he proposed, to attain, and endeavoured 
to foresee, as far as the shortness of the human 
view will pennit, the results of all that he 
attempts for temjiorary purjiosea, he might 
frame, and would frame, if not a perfect system, 
at least one, the defects in which would be 
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comparatively few, and pasily remedied; but 
what has been usually his course ? He has 
considered the temporarj' purpose alone, and 
that not philosophically. In the first institu¬ 
tion of transportation, his object seemed to be 
twofold—to punish guilty persons, and to deliver 
their country from their presence. Simple 
exile was the simplest form in which this could 
be achieved; the next was the selling of the 
convict for a slave ; then came the transporta¬ 
tion to a colony of the mother country, with 
a prohibition against return—otherwise, the 
peopling of a colony with the vicious and the 
criminal; then punishment in the colony was 
added to mere transportation; and in all and 
every one of these steps, nothing was held in 

view but infliction on the culpiit—relief to his 

» 

native land. Keformation was never tliouglit 
of, degradation was never guarded against; 
the moral condition of the convict, or Iiis reli¬ 
gious improvement, was never taken into con¬ 
sideration ; nor did the mind of man seem to 
reach, till within the last few years, the com¬ 
prehension of that essential point in the whole 
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question—that where tlie convict was going 
he was to become the member of a vast com¬ 
munity, the state and condition of which would 
for years be strictly connected with that of 
the country which expelled him. None of these 
things were ever thought of, and still less the 
high and imperative duty which binds legis¬ 
lators to attempt, in punishing, to reclaim—a 
duty not only to their country and to their 
fellow men, but to their God.” 

Captain M-seemed to ponder over his 

companion’s Avords for a few moments, and 
then replied, “ I doubt not that what you say 
is true. The evils you speak of have arisen, 
in a great part, from the want of a due compre¬ 
hension and consideration of the objects to 
be obtained; but were that all, the evils of 
the system existing would be speedily reme¬ 
died ; but I fear there is another great error 
which statesmen have fallen into, and which 
will ever, as long as it is persisted in, throw in¬ 
superable obstacles in the way of reform. The 
error I allude to, is a belief that corporeal 
punishment will reclaim. I am convinced that 
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its only tendency is to degrade and render more 
™ious the person on whom it is inflicted. 
That it must exist I do not deny, for the pro¬ 
bability of incurring it must be held up before 
the convict’s view, to deter him from adding 
firesh crimes to those which have gone before; 
but the principal means I would employ would 
be entirely moral means, encouragement to a 
right course, exhortation, instruction, and the 
chance of recovering gradually that sense of 
moral dignity, the want of which is a source of 
all evil.” 

“ A theory which may be pushed too far,” 
said Dudley, “ though excellent in itself. 
Puni.shment is undoubtedly needful, both as a 
restraint and an act of justice, but believe me 
also, that coercion as a means is likewise re- 
quired. I am convinced that in all these 
matters we try to generalize too much. If we 
consider the infinite variety of human cha¬ 
racters, we shall see that an infinite variety of 
means is required in tlie direction of any large 
body of human beings. To expect that any 
man, or any body of men, should be able to 
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scnitinize the character of each individual con¬ 
vict, so as to apply the precise method of treat¬ 
ment to his particular case, would be to require 
far too much; but tlie niles and regulations 
adopted by a government, and carried out by 
its officers in the colony, should be such as to 
render the application of particular means as 
easy as possible. Entrusted to well-instructed 
and observing men, a general knowledge of the 
character of each convict could be easily ob¬ 
tained from his conduct on his passage, and of 
the crime for which he received sentence. The 
reports thus obtained might form the basis for 
correct classification on die anival of each ship; 
and the ffistribution of the unfortunate men 
sent out might be afterwards made in accord¬ 
ance with this classification. Thus you would 
save those comparatively pure fi'om contami¬ 
nation, and you would reduce the number of 
those requiring stiict supervision and coercion 
to the utmost possible extent. You would ac¬ 
quire, in fact, the power of at once applying the 
means to the end; you would know where 
moral means would be most efficacious, where 
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restraint wa.s most needful, and have some 
guidance for shaping your conduct according 
to the necessities of the case. I am aware, in¬ 
deed, that some classification is made, but of 
tlie most imperfect character, and this I look 
upon as one of the causes of the- total failure of 
the system of transportation. I bedieve, also, 
the macliinery, both for improving the moral 
conduct of the convict and for preventing 
crime after his arrival in the colony, has been 
most inadequate from the very beginning. I 
look upon it that one of the gi-eatest possible 
objects is, by constant and active supervision, to 
prevent the possibility of a vicious course being 
pursued for some time after the convict’s arrival 
in the colon3^ Believe me, that to dishabituate 
his mind from the commission of evil, is the 
first step to habituate it to the pursuit of good. 
But what has been the case ? When first con¬ 
victs were sent to this colony,—the period is not 
very remote,—it never seemed to enter into the 
contemplation of those who sent them, to afford 
them any religious instruction, and it was en¬ 
tirely owing to the exertions of a private indi- 
VOL. ti. s 
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vidual, that the means of spiritual improvement 
were provided them at all; and now, when tl)e 
influx of these unhappy men into Van Dieman’s 
Land is from five thousand to nine thousand per 
annum, if we look either to the opportunities af¬ 
forded them of obtaining religious training, or to 
the power granted to the local government of 
ensuring constant supervision, even in the eases 
of the most hardened and irreclaimable, we 
shall find that it is utterly inadequate^ to the 
numbers who require it. What can be the*, 
result? What right have we to expect any¬ 
thing but that which we see ? With a system 
founded originally in an incomplete view of the 
case, with an incomplete classification of the 
]iersons on whom it is to operate, and with the 
most inefficient mc:ans of carrying out the ob¬ 
jects which should be ever held in view, the 
failure is inevitable; and thus has a place set 
apart for the reception of criminals, whom it 
was a duty not only to pmiish but to refonn, 
become a mere nest of unreclaimed iielous, and 
a school for every species of vice and wicked¬ 
ness which can degrade the human race, and 
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bring eternal destruction upon the soul of man. 
The way in which tliese colonies have been 
conducted, I do not scruple to say, is a great 
iintional sin, which cannot be without its 
punishment.” 

The eoiiYcrsation proceeded in the« same 
strain for some time farther, during which 
the}' made tlndr way slowly downward towards 
the banks of the lake, now pursuing a green 
])ath amongst large masses of rock and stone, 
now descending natinal steps as it wore in the 
coral rock, now pausing to gaze with interest 
into one of the deep caves which pierced the side 
of the precipice, and in which the light assumed 
a shadowy red from the hue of the internal 
walls. To two wann-hearted and enthusiastic 
men, a conversation so deeply affecting the 
best interests of their fellow-creatures was, as 
may well be supposed, highly interesting, and 
there was something in the grandeur, the wild¬ 
ness, and the solitude of the scene, wliich 
seemed to elevate and expand the thoughts as 
they reasoned of the destinies of the multitudes 
fated to be the lathers of a population about 
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«re long to overspread the wide iineultivatcd 
tracts around them. The morning rvas balmy 
and refre.shing, the sun had not yet risen high 
enough to render his heat burdensome; and as 
their course lay along the eastern side of that 
wide basin, the cool shadows of the rocks, and 
hills, and trees, spread out long and blue over 
the rugged precipices and the verdant turf at 
their feet.' For a time they forgot the object of 
their walk, but at length, Dudley pointed to a 
sjiot in the sky, saying, “ There is a vulture, 
and if you will permit me, I will try my skill in 
bringing him down. He will soon come near; 
for I have remarked, in travelling hither, that in 
this eountiy the birds of prey, whenever they 
see a moving object, approach it rapidly. The 
butchers of the air have not yet learned that 
there are butchers of the earth more jiowerful 
than themselves.” 

“ You had better draw out the balls and ])ut 

in some slugs,” said Captain M-, handing 

him the gun; “ though I suspect he will not 
come within range.” 

“ I will try the ball upon him,” said Dudley; 
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“ I used not often to miss my mark, but it is two 
long years since I had gun or rifle in my hand 
and gazing down upon the highly-finished fowl¬ 
ing-piece, he thought of the morning when he 
had gone out to shoot with Edgar Adelon, and 
all the dark and terrible events which had fol¬ 
lowed. Suddenly rousing himself, after a few 
moments, he looked up towai'ds the sky again, 
and saw that the bird had approached much 
nearer, skimming along just over the summit of 
the crags which towered above them, and, with 
curved neck and bent head, eyeing them as he 
sailed along. Dudley put tlie gun to his 

shoulder, and though Captain M-remarked, 

“ He is much too far,” pulled the trigger, after 
a momentary pause. The report was hardly 
heard before the broad win^s fluttered with 
convulsive beating, collapsed, and whirling 
round and round in the air, the tyrant of the 
mountain came thundering down at the distance 
of some thirty yards from them. When they 
readied the spot where he lay, they found him 
quite dead, though the yellow eyes still rolled 
in the bare skinny head. The ball had passed 
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right through him; but it seemed that he had 
recently been inflicting the fate upon some 
other creature which he had just received him¬ 
self, for his strong horny bill and talons were 
red with blood, which, from its fresh appear¬ 
ance, could not have been shed very long. 

“ This would seem a species of condor,” said 

Captain M-, after examining it carefullj . 

“ What an. immense extent of wing! I must 
cany it away with me as a very fine spe¬ 
cimen.” 

“ 1 thought the condor was confined to South 
America,” said Dudley ; “ but I am very igno¬ 
rant of such subjects, and certainly here shall 
not have any temptation to form a museum of 
natural history. I must save whatever powder 
and shot you can afibrd me, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of obtaining food, and refrain fr’om spend¬ 
ing it upon my fellow-animals of prey.” 

“ It is a condor, I think,” answered his com¬ 
panion ; “ and I believe that species is spread 
more generally over both the old _and new 
world than is supposed. They are very rare, 
however, everywhere.”. 
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“ 1 have seen many strongly resembling this 
creature hoveling about these clilFs and the top 
of the neighbouring hill,” answered Dudley; 
“ but, of course, I never could approach one till 
now, for they did not think fit to attack me, 
and I had no means of bringing them down. 
We will carry it back with us; but first,'! must 
provide you with some dinner, and the lake is 
my only resource. Some of the feathers of this 
good gentleman will make an artificial fly, not 
at all unlike those 1 saw yesterday on the 
shore and sitting down by the dead vidtm'e, 
he speedily constructed an insect which had 
sufficient resemblance to those they were ac¬ 
customed to devour, to deceive the voracious 
inhabitants of the waters. 

Five or six large fish, not exacth' trout, 
but somewhat resembling that species, repaid 
an hour’s angling ; and then walking back, 
the two wanderers, each with his own par¬ 
ticular burden, made their way to the spot 
where Dudley’s fire had been lighted the day 
before. Their meal w'as frugal enough; bread 
they had none; their drink was supplied by 
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a little stream issuing from the rocks; but 
yet it seemed pleasant to both, and Captain 
M-said, with a smile, when he saw his com¬ 

panion somewhat puzzled as to how he should 
distribute the food, “I can see you are not ac¬ 
customed to this roving life. The memory of 
old habits clings to you still; but as far as my 
experience shows me, it is wonderfully less 
tenacious with uncultivated than with cultivated 
minds. A few months is quite sufficient to 
qualify any convict for a bushranger.” 

“ It would take years so to qualify me,” re¬ 
plied Dudley. “ I affect no particular degree 
of refinement, but I do think the delicacies of 
life form one of the greatest charms of society. 
They are, in fact, based upon higher principles 
than at first appear. I believe that they are 
all founded upon tlie maxim, ‘ neither to be, 
nor to seem, nor to do anj'thing which can be 
unnecessarily offensive to others.’ This im¬ 
plies no sacrifice of principle, and no unreason¬ 
able subserviency of manner; for the paoment a 
man tries to bend what is right to what is cour¬ 
teous, that instant courtesy becomes a vice; but 
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I never yet heard a reasonable opinion wliich 
could not be so expressed as to ofi'cnd no rea¬ 
sonable man; and with regal'd to the minor and 
to the conventional courtesies, to omit them 
where no wrong is implied, would be a viola¬ 
tion of that whifcli is due to our fellow-men and 
to ourselves. Nevertheless, you -must not ex¬ 
pect towels and water-basins in the desert to 
wash after you have eaten with your fingers, any 
more than you must expect bread where there 
are no ovens, or wine where no gi'apcs grow.” 

“ I am perfectly satisfied,” answered Captain 

M-, in a gay tone; “ I shall find my finger- 

glass at the little stream there, and my napkin 
on the green grass; but still, my good friend, 
there are several little things which may be 
serviceable to you in my small encampment 
down below. I shall have no need of them, 
going back so soon; and I do heartily believe 
there are no less than four or five round-pointed 
table-knives, and at least three two-pronged 
forks. Some towels, too, may not come amiss ; 
and if ever you should have another dinner-party 
here, they may serve as napkins as well. I will 
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leave them on the sjiot when we go away, and 
you can take possession of them at your 
leisure. I could procure j’ou, too, a box of 
nails from the shiji; but I do not know' how' to 
convey them to you without discovering your 
retreat to those on board; and, doubtless, you 
would not like to come into too near proximity 
with the people of the vessel, especially as they 
have orders- to search for and seize an escaped 
convict of the name of Brady, a most despe¬ 
rate fellow, w'ho has hitherto frustrated every 
attempt to take him. He has somehow made 
his way over hither from Van Dioman’s Land 
—at least, it is supposed so.” 

“ He has not come to this district, as far as 1 
have seen,” answered Dudley; ‘‘but still itwould 
be better to avoid all recognition. Nevertheless, 
I will admit, tliis box of nails you sjieak of would 
be of greater value to me than a box of pure gold, 
and if you will put it on shore at a spot where 
these two hills are in a direct line with each 
other, I will seek it and bring it away.. 1 might 
say, I will hereafter find some way to show my 
gratitude ; but now 1 have none, nor any hope 
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of so doing. I can therefore but thank you 
again and again, and say—wouhl there was a 
chance of iny being able to do that for you and 
yours which iny heart prompts, but which my 
means forbid.” 

“ Not for ever, not for ever,” answered Cap¬ 
tain M-. “ I feel very sure that if 3'ou but 

jiersevero in abstaining from evil, a time will 
come when errors will be removed and truth 
made manifest.” 

“ Beyond the grave,” answered Dudley; and 
then suddenly changing the conversation, he 
CiUTied it on in a somewhat lighhu- tone, till 

Captain M-rose to leave him. They parted 

like two old friends who might never meet 
again, and while one carried away a feeling of 
deep intense interest and curiosity, the other 
remained with a sensation of desolation more 
profound and painful than ever. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wearily passed the days; for though active 
exertion is undoubtedly the best of all mere 
earthly balms to the hurt mind,—and Dudley 
had plenty of it,—j'et there are moments when, 
in perfect solitude, thought will return, and 
tear open woimds afresh. Ho strove against it, 
indeed, as much as man could strive. He 
laboured incessantly,-more for the pui’pose of 
occupying his mind with anything but his own 
dark fate, than to render his abode more com¬ 
fortable ; and when in the watches of the night 
he awoke, and thought would return, he tried 
hard to turn it into any other channel than that 
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of memory'. Still, in spite of himself, the bitter 
theme yroiild often recur; in vain he tried to 
meditate upon mere abstract questions of art, 
of science, of philosophy; in vain, to fix tlu^ 
mind down to the present and its nec(;ssities, 
all gloomy as that present was ^ still de])art('(i 
happiness, and bright hopes blasted, would rise 
up like spectres, and scare peace and tranquil¬ 
lity away. 

Sometimes he would try to create a feeling 
of alarm in his own breast at the prospect of 
the coming yvintcr, when in that lonely scene 
he should be left in the midst of snoyvs and 
tempests, yvith none of the resources of the 
fruit-tree or the lake ; yvhen the wind and the 
storm yvould rave round his frail dyvclling, and 
the long night would have no solace, no occii- 
pation, but that of listening to the howling of 
the blast; and he would devote his thoughts 
and his exertions to provide against the coming 
of the sad season. He went dow'n to the spot 

where the tent of Captain M-had been 

pitched, and there found fresh proofs of his 
kindness; for he had left everything that he 
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could possibly spare behind him, together with 
a few words wiitten on a scrap of paper, giving 
his address, and assuring his lonely friend that 
if at any time he could ser\'c him he would do 
so with pleasure. Then, with fresh means and 
more serviceable tools than the mere hatchet 
with which he had first commenced the work, 
poor Dudley laboured hard to render his 
dwelling proof against storm or enemy; but 
the want of nails soon presented itself, and he 
set out for thc sea-shore, thinking, “ His kind¬ 
ness would not forget.” 

Nor had it; for after a walk of twenty miles, 
he found not only the box wdiich had been pro¬ 
mised, but two other presents of equal value 
—a large bag of fresli biscuits, and a ship’s 
hand-lamp surrounded by thick glass. 

Sometimes, as on this oeca,sion, the expe¬ 
dients to which he was forced to have recourse 
called up a raelantdioly smile. “ Where shall I 
find oil,” he thought, “ or any means of nourish¬ 
ing the riame; and yet there rausfr be olea¬ 
ginous shrubs or trees in the neighbourhood, 
amongst all the many children of these vast 
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forests. I must learn many a trade before I 
have done, and must try and construct myself 
an oil-mill. If all foils, I must come down, as 
tlie winter approaches, and see if I can surprise 
a seal upon the shore.” 

As he thus thought, he seated himself and 
ate one of the biscuits with a relish'for tin; 
j)laiii w'licaten food which he had never known 
before. I'or the la.st eight or nine days he had 
tasted nothing but fish or flesh; and he now 
found that bread is indeed the stall’ of life; for 
he arose lighter and yet more refreshed from 
his simple meal by tlie sea-shore than he had 
felt since he commenced his wandering course. 
He then adjusted the burdens he had to carry, 
so as to render their pressure as ecpial as pos-( 
sible, during his long walk back; and 1 may 
remark, indeed, that his mathematical studies 
proved more serviceable to him in existing 
circumstances than he had ever thought pos¬ 
sible. He had always regarded them as fine 
abstractions, the ])rincipal use of which to a 
man of the station in which he was bom, was 
to produce a habit of correct reasoning; but 
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now, when ho came to apply tliem practically, 
hp felt how invaluable they arc in every walk 
of life. 

With his gun under his ann, and laden witli 
a weight of eighty or ninety pounds, he walked 
slowly on his way, still keeping the summit of 
the mountain in view. At first his course lay 
across an arid tract of country, near the sea¬ 
shore, producing no vegetation but some thin 
tall stalks of grass, and thickly strewn with 
small, flat, circular fragments of stone, exactly 
resembling the biscuits h(> was carrying. As 
the ground rose a little, how'ever, a more ]>ro- 
lilic soil was obtained, and he entered what is 
called the scrub, where tall trees, and bushes, 
and a thousand fruit and flower-bearing shrubs, 
surrounded him on every side, and often cut 
oflF the view of Mount Gambicr. Long brakes 
or paths were still to be found through the 
thicket, however, and every now and then, for 
a mile or two, the vegetation was thinner, so 
that, guiding his course by the sun, and calcu¬ 
lating, as exactly as he could, the distance 
which both he and • the great orb of day had 
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travelled, lie followed a direct line as far as the 
nature of the ground would permit, and from 
time to time caught sight of the lofty rocks 
above the crater, over the leafy wilderness 
around him. Here and there, however, came a 
patch of bright green meadow, and at th^ edge 
of one of these, before he entered the forest 
again, he sat down to rest himself, and cast the 
burdens from his shoulders, for the fatigues he 
had lately undergone were very great, and he 
felt the unusual weight he carried. lie was 
dreadfully thirsty too, for he had not found a 
drop of fresh water on the journey, and the 
heat was intense. 

In about half an hour, the decline of the 
sun, and the gradual lengthening of the sha¬ 
dows, somewhat cooled the ^ir, and a fresh 
breeze sprang up from seaward, agitating the 
tops of the tall trees. Dudley rose to pro¬ 
ceed upon his way, for he had still a walk 
of more than two hours before him ; and, 
with his gun under his arm, he was stooping 
down to lift the bag of biscuit, when he sud¬ 
denly heard a step. It was that of a man, and 

VOL. ir. T 
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was consequently the more ungrateful to his 
ear than if it had been that of a beast, however 
wild and fierce. His gun was instantly in his 
hand, with both barrels cocked; and the next 
moment, coming at a quick pace out of one of 
the glades in the neighboui'ing wood, appeared 
a figure not calculated to dissipate any appre¬ 
hensions. It was that of a man, tall and 
powerfully built, and of a most unprepossess¬ 
ing countenance. He was evidently a Euro¬ 
pean, but yet the colour which his skin had 
acquired by long exposure was almost as dark 
as ^at of one of the natives of the land. His 
black hair, of more than six months’ growth, 
fell wild over his shoulders and brows, and his 
beard also had been suffered to remain un¬ 
shorn till it nearly reached his bosom. In 
this mass of hair, which covered his face, the 
features, which w'ere sharp and aquiline, seemed 
planted as if looking through a mask ; and the 
whole, together with the fierce, quick expres¬ 
sion, gave the same impression as if one sud¬ 
denly saw a wild beast glaring through a bush. 
He was covered with an old, tattered, brown 
greatcoat, and had a belt round his waist, and 
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another over his shoulders. In the former 
were placed a pair of pistols; and the latter 
supported a knapsack, a large gourd in the 
shape of a bottle, and several other articles of 
a very miscellaneous description. He in¬ 
stantly paused on seeing a stranger; and Dud¬ 
ley, forgetting that his own appearance was 
little less wild and strange, raised his gun to 
his shoulder, exclaiming, “ Halt, whoever you 
are!” 

The man instantly advanced a step, crying, 
with a laugh, “ Hale fellow, well met! Don’t 
you see I’m not an officer r” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Dudley ; “ but 
you must halt nevertheless, till I know who 
you are. Anotlier step, and I fire 1” 

The man paused, for he was^ out of the range 
of a pistol, but within that of a gun, otherwise 
it is probable a shot w'ould have been the first 
reply. 

“ I tell you 1 am a poor devil like yourself,” 
he replied, “ who have got away from those in¬ 
carnate fiends at Norfolk Island, have come 
over here, and taken to the bush. I am half- 
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starved, for I have fed upon raw paiTots as 
long as I could get any, and have not had a 
morsel for these two days.” 

“ That’s another case,” said Dudley, drop¬ 
ping his gun from his shoulder; “ I can help 
you, and that’s enough for me. I have 'got 
biscuit here; come and have some.” 

Short parleys and quick intercourse are 
common in the wilder parts of a colony, where 
every man, having even a glimmering of civi¬ 
lization, depends upon others many times each 
yetur for the few advantages of society he ean 
ever obtain. Strange it is, that where the vio¬ 
lence of barbarism is most strong, the charity 
of hospitality is most frank and ready. The 
stranger advanced at once, thrusting back the 
pistol he had half drawn from his belt, and 
taking Dudley’s hand, he shook it warmly, 
.saying, “ You muk be new to this place. Just 
arrived from Norfolk, I dare say. Come, give 
us some biscuit, man, for I am right down 
starved.” 

Dudley opened the bag, and the man thrust 
his hand in at once, drawing out two or three 
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biscuits, which he began to eat voraciously. 
“ That’s capital!” he said, adding a fearful 
oath. “ After all, there’s nothing like biscuit. 
Well, I’m glad you didn’t fire, for I’d rather 
have this than lead in my stomach; and it 
w'ould have cost me a shot in return, when, to 
say the truth, I haven’t got one to spare, for 
I’ve got no powder but the charges in my pis¬ 
tols, and one of those I must save for Mac 
Sweeny. He may take two, perhaps, but I 
don’t think it.” 

“ And pray who is he ?” asked Dudley. 

“ Oh, the man that betrayed me once !” re¬ 
plied his companion. “ A storekeeper I trusted, 
and he sold me. He killed himself that 
night, and he knows it. So he’s only waiting 
till I’ve got leisure — then we’ll settle ac- 
counts.” 

“ Then you mean you’ll kill him,” said 
Dudley, guessing the man’s meaning, though 
not very certain. 

“ To be sure,” answered the other. “ He 
shall go out of the colony one day soon. 
Come, I mnst have another biscuit.” 
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“As many as you like,” answered Dudley, 
“ and take some with you, if you please ; but 
if you’ve got any water in that bottle, you shall 
give me some, for I am as thirsty as you are 
hungry.” 

“ Ay, there’s water in it, sure enough, now,” 
replied the other, unslinging the gourd and 
giving it to him. “ There was something better 
in it not long ago—real Bengal brandy, but 
that was gone a gi’cat deal too soon. Lord 1 
it’s just like a dream; how I drank it up ; but 
such as it is, you may have it.” 

•Dudley assuaged his thirst, and then re¬ 
turned the man the gourd, saying, “ That is 
better than brandy, and, take my word for it, 
peace is better than revenge. Revenge is like 
that brandy you talk of, you take it to assuage 
a thirst, and it leaves a more consuming thirst 
than ever. From the moment you have had 
it, a burning will seize upon your heart, which 
nought will ever cool, and you will die parched 
up with crime upon crime, without peace in 
the present, peace in the past, or peace in the 
future.” 
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The man gazed at him with a look of utter 
astonishment. “ No, I shan’t,” he replied. “ I 
shall be hanged. That’s my death. I always 
intended it.” 

“ But did you ever consider,” asked Dudley, 
“ that this life is not all; that there is another 
beyond tliis world, to which the pains, or the 
pleasures of this life are nothing ?” 

“ Are you a methodist parson, young man ?” 
said the other, knitting his brows at him. 

“ No,” answered Dudley; “ nothing of the 
kind. T am a plain man, as you are, but one 
who has leai'ned to reverence the will of God; 
to think of the future as w'cll as the present; 
and to remember in all my actions here that 
they have a reference to a hereafter, in com¬ 
parison with which this life and all tliat it 
affords is a mere nothing.” * 

“ Then what the devil brought you here ?” 
asked the other ;^nd after an instant’s pause, 
continued, “ Well, I have heard of such things 
as you talk of, but it is all guess-work. No 
dead man ever came back to tell me what had 
happened to him after he was gone.—^All I see 
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rots as soon as it’s put in the ground, and the 
rest’s but a chance, or an old woman’s tale. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; 
so I’ll have my will while I live, and risk all 
the rest.” 

“ Did you ever think how much you 
risk r” asked Dudlej", gravely. “ Do you 
know Norfolk Island ? Well, supiiose for one 
moment, that all which man can be made to 
suffer there were increased a thousand fold, 
and canied on throughout etoniity without 
the possibility of escape, even by death—re¬ 
member, this is what you risk, and much more.” 

“Pooh! that’s nonsense,” answered the man. 
“ No one could stand it. Why, sooner than 
stay thei’e, I stood—one night when they had 
caught me, after 1 had got off', and had tied my 
hands with a strong rope—I stood, I say, with 
my back to the lire and my wrists to the flame, 
till the rope was burnt through—There arc the 
marks,” he continued, baring his seared and 
withered arms. “ But let us talk of something 
else. If you are not a parson, you talk very 
like one, and I hate parsons. What were you 
convicted of ?” 
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“ Of killing a man,” answered Dudley. 

“ Ay, that was something worth while,” re¬ 
plied his companion. “ I thought it had been 
some larceny, or something like that, by the 
way you talked. But what do you intend to do 
now ? You’ve run, of course, and that’s quite 
right; but it’s a hardish sort of life, especially 
out here. I’m half sorry I didn’t keej) in 
t’other island; but they ran after me so shaiqily, 
that when I got a shiji that would take me, 
which was a great chance—she was a w'haler 
that sent her boat on shore—I thought it was 
not worth while to stay. Then I found they 
had got scent of me ; and so I’ve walked six or 
seven hundred miles altogether, rather than 
go back to the d—d place. They would have 
put me in a chain gang directly, and I have 
seen such things there I don’t want to see 
any more. I dare say I know more of it than 
you do, for you ^eem a new hand. I’ll tell 
you what I saw once. I saw two men—they 
were in the same gang with myself—toss up 
with a brass halfpenny, which should knock 
the other’s brains out, and be hanged for it 
afterwards. The lot fell upon James Mills, and 
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he did it handsomely, for he finished the other 
fellow, whose name was Ezekiel Barelay, with 
one blow of his pick, and when he was hanged 
at Hobart Town, he told all the people how it 
had happened, and-why he had done it; and 
many of them said, I have heard, that it was a 
great shame to drive men to such a pass—tliat 
it was better for one to have his skull smashed, 
and the other his neck twisted, than to live 
on slaving any longer.” 

Dudley gave a shudder, so visible, that his 
hardened companion laughed aloud. “ Wait 
a l)it, and you will get accustomed to such 
things,” he said; “but you’ll find it more hard 
to get accustomed to living here. I’m beating 
up towards some more civilized place, I can 
tell you; I have had enough, and too much of 
this kind of life,' and if I find I am to be 
caught, I’ll do something to be hanged for 
when they have caught me. ‘t’s no use going 
on this way for ever—^but how did you get this 
biscuit? You’ve got money, I guess.” 

“Not a penny,” answered Dudley, with a 
smile. “ A friend gave me these things to 
help me on.” 
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“ A devilish kind friend,” replied the man; 
“ hut they won’t last long, and what will you do 
after ? You’re not up to half the tricks, I dare 
say, for living in tlie scrub; but I can teach 
you a thing or two, if you are going my way, 
for I must be jogging.” 

“ I am going to the foot of those frills,” re¬ 
plied Dudley, who felt somewhat anxious to 
make some impression on the man’s mind, and 
tiun him from tlie dreadfiil purpose he seemed 
to meditate. “ If you like to come wdth me, I 
can give you a night’s lodging.” 

The man giinned at him with a very pe¬ 
culiar laugh. “ Are you not afraid ?” he said. 

Do you know I’m .Tack Brady ?” 

“ Not in the least,” answered Dudley. “ We 
are companions in misfortune, and you are not 
a man, I am sure, whatever you may do, either 
to wrong mo or betray me.” 

“ That’s hearty,” said the man, holding out 
his hand to him. “ I would not betray you if 
you had killed my brother; and as to wronging 
you, no man can ever say I harmed him that 
trusted me.” 

“ Well, I do trust you fully,” replied Dud- 
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ley; “ I am quite sure of you, and my little 
store, such as it is, you shall share.” 

“ Perhaps I can tell you things which may 
be of as much service to you,” said the man; 
“ so come along, for' it’s getting late, and I 
reckon those hills are six miles ofl' or more.” 

“ That to the full,” replied Dudley, rising. 
“ I am ready; let us go.” 

Perhajis he might not feel quite as sure as 
he said he was; but, nevertheless, he reflected 
that they were but man to man, and life was 
not a thing so valuable in his eyes, to fear the 
hazard thereof, if he could do good. 

“ I’ll cany your lantern,” said the man, taking 
it up as he spoke. “ Have you got any oil 

“ No,” answered Dudley; “ it is that which 
puzzles me ; but I think I shall be able to get 
a seal upon the coast.” 

“ Oh, you can manage better than ^that,” 
said the other. “I’ll show you half-a-dozen 
trees that you can get oil from, and some that 
have got a kind of fat, of which you. can make 
candles. This is a precious place for vegetables. 
Nature has been kind, to the place; it’s man’s 
done all tlie mischief.” 
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“ It’s the same everywhere,” answered Dud¬ 
ley ; “ let us take care that wc don’t blame 
■ourselves.” 

“ There’s truth enough in that,” answered 
Brady; “ but come along ; you’ll soon make a 
famous bushranger, for you’ll- forget how to 
preach, having nobody to preach to.” 

“ It will do me very little good, my friend,” 
replied Dudley, as they walked along, “to 
preach to you or to anybody, as I am neither 
paid, nor likely to be paid, for doing it; but, 
depend upon it, if there were more to preach, 
and more to hear, in our penal settlements, 
they would be hap])ier places than they are. 
Good conduct towards our fellow-creatures, 
and reverence towards God, are the sources of 
all happiness on earth.” 

“ I love my fellow-creatures well enough,” 
said the man, “ and would do anj’thing to help 
them. No man can say I ever took a penny 
from a poor man, or injured a weak one. It is 
against my principles, sir, whatever you may 
think; but many who are here I do not look 
upon as men at all. They are devils in men’s 
bodies, and notliing more. With them I am 
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at war, and ever will be; and if a man betrays 
me^ that man dies if 1 live. There is no use 
talking about it, for my mind is made up.” 

He spoke in a stern, determined tone, and 
his face assumed an expression of demoniacal 
ferocity when he alluded to the fact of being 
betrayed; but it passed away in a moment or 
tw'O ; and, as if he sought no farther discussion 
on a subject in regard to which his resolution 
was taken, he began to look round amongst the 
trees and shrubs, and at length pointed out one 
to Dudley, saying, “ There, you see those 
little .’berries—well, let them get ripe—they’ll 
turn almost quite black in a week or two, and 
then, if you bruise them between two stones, 
and put them in a kettle over a little fire, you’ll 
have oil enough for your purposes. There do 
not seem to be so many good sorts of trees and 
plants here, as on t’other side. Why, there, if 
it be not a very dry year, a man may live for 
many a month on what he finds growing wild. 
But you’ll do very well here, too; and, I dare 
say, farther in, you may find the same sorts of 
shrubs as over by Port Philip. There’s the 
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great, long, gum tree, and cypresses, I see, too; 

but not so many as in New South Wales. It’s 

« 

a fine country, however, and I like it better, 
for there are too many men over there. 
Here there seems to be no one but you and I 
—at least, I haA C not seen a living soul but 
one, beside yourselfj for three hundred miles or 
more.” 

“Is it not dangerous for a stranger, unac¬ 
quainted with botany, to feed upon the" fruits 
of a land totally ncAv to him ?” inquired 
Dudley. 

“ Oh dear, no!” answered Brady. “ Those 
that have a stone in tliem you may always eat, 
and most of those that have a hard shell to 
tliem. I don’t speak of beans, you know, for 
many of them are poisonous^ enough, I believe; 
but of nuts and such like. But I’ll tell you 
what a man, whom I once knew, did, and it 
wasn’t an unclever sort of trick, which, if you 
stay long here, you may practise too. He 
caught a young kangaroo when it was quite 
little, and bred it up to hop about his place 
like a dog that had lost its fore-legs. Well, 
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whatever he saw the kangaroo eat, he knew he 
might eat too, for they’re a sort of human 
creatures, those kangaroos ; I never half liked 
shooting one in my life.” 

Dudley thought how strange that a man, 
who, for passion or revenge, w^ould shed his 
fellow’s blood like water, should feel repug¬ 
nance to kill a mere brute, fi’om a fancied 
resemblance to the human race. Yet such are 
the inconsistencies of our nature, and we meet 
with them every day. 

“ It’s very good eating, though,” continued 
his companion, “ and I dare say, man’s good 
eating enough too, at least I’ve heard one of 
those black fellows say so; but of all things 
that’s the best in this country it’s the wombat. 
I should think there must be a good number of 
them about here, for I’ve seen a great many 
of their holes.” 

“ What is it like asked Dudley. “ I never 
met with one.” 

“ It’s about the size of a badger, and In shape 
something like a large rat,” replied Brady; “ but 
when he’s roasted, he’s for all the world like a 
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young pig; you’d hardly know the difference 
if it wasn’t he’s not quite so fat. The first time 
you see a hole with fresh tracks going in, you 
dig the fellow out aud roast him, and you’ll 
thank me for as good a dinner as ever you had 
in your life. He bites foully, though, I can tell 
you, so take cai'e of yom' hands.” 

“ I must lay up some store of provisions for 
the winter,” replied Dudley, “ but how to pre- 
serv e them I do not know, unless I dig a salt¬ 
pan by the sea.” 

“ Pooh,nonsense!” answered the man, “you’ll 
find plenty of salt-pans ready made. There’s 
too much of that commodity about. I can’t 
say it’s very good, for there’s mostly some¬ 
thing bitter mixed with it, but one must not 
be dainty in these countries. ^If you look about, 
you’ll find many a hole of twenty acres or more 
with the salt as hard upon the top as ice. And 
you have nothing to do but to cut yourself a 
little tank out of the coral limestone, and make 
a pickling-pan of it.” 

“ That would be a laborious business. I’m 

VOL. II. u 
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afraid,” replied Dudley, “for which I have not 
proper tools.” 

“ Lord bless you ! you can cut it like 
cheese,” replied die bushranger. “ Then you’ve 
nothing to do but to let it stand out in the air 
for a little while, and it grows as hard as flint. 
Why, the man I was talking about that I saw 
between this and Adelaide has built himself 
quite a house of it, and all with his oWn hands.” 

As he spoke, they came to the top of a little 
rising ground, from which the land sloped away 
with very gentle undulations for five or six 
miles. Mount Shanck, with its tmncated cone, 
and Mount Gambier, with its peaky summits, 
were both within sight; while to the eastivard, 
over a wild extent of scrub, the blue tops of 
some distant hills were seen, and the ground 
below, between them and the foot of Gambier, 
was wonderfully and beautifully varied with 
wide spaces of rich green pasture, and mani¬ 
fold clumps and small woods of gigantic 
.shadowy trees, the long shadows of which fell 
upon the verdant meadows as if thrown upon 
green velvet. 
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“ Well, that’s mighty pretty!” cried the bush¬ 
ranger, as he and Dudley stopped to gaze; 
“ it puts me in mind of England—doesn’t it 
you? It’s for all the world like some great 
gentleman’s park, isn’t it now ? It’s a fine 
place that England, any liow. I’ve never seen 
anything like it d—n them for sending me out 
of it, I say.” 

“ What a vast variety of different kinds of 
vegetation !” said Dudley. “ What are those 
dark, gloomy-looking trees there, to the east¬ 
ward ?” 

“That’s what they call the tea-tree,” an¬ 
swered his companion; “ bad enough tea it 
would make, however; and this one here, under 
which we are standing,—Heaven knows how 
high it is, for it seems as if it were looking 
after the clouds up there,—they call the stringy 
bark, and those just below us are the black- 
wood trees. Those fellows that you see out in 
the meadows with their little leaves all strung 
upon a stalk, they call mimosas here—I don’t 
know what their right name is; but what’s 
better than all, I see^ou’ve got lots of juniper 
u 2 
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here—all those bushes that you see—and when 
their berries are ripe, if you eould but get some 
molasses, or maize, or anything of that kind, 
and make a still out of an old kettle, you could 
brew yourself some capital gin, and be as 
merry as a king.” 

“ Without subjects,” said Dpdley. 

“All the merrier for that,” answered the 
bushranger. “ I had never a fancy for pig¬ 
driving ; and ruling a lot of men, every one of 
whom has his own fancy, must be as bad or 
worse. Well, it is a beautiful country, surely; 
and I think one might live very comfortably 
here, if it was not for that sort of roving spirit 
one gets. Perhaps one might turn better too, 
if the folks would but let one; but that’s im¬ 
possible in this country. I was bad enough 
when I came here, but I’m ten times worse 
now, and shall be worse every day till I’m 
hanged.” 

“ Did you ever try to be better ?” asked 
Dudley. “ Depend upon it you would find it 
to your, advantage.” 

“ It’s no use,” answereTT the man, “ and that 
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you may find some day to your own Cost. 
You’ve done quite right to come away to a 
place where there are no other, white people 
but yourself; hut they’ll find you out here in 
time; and if 1 were to stay here, they would 
hunt me out soon enough, and have me down to 
a chain gang, and drive me madder than I am. 
My only safety is in moving about, and then 
it’s difficult to track me. You might as well 
expect devils to get good as the people in this 
colony; for if they w'anted, there are other 
devils put on purpose to prevent them. But 
let us talk about the place, and not the people- 
I hate that sort of tiling.” 

During the latter part of this conversation 
tiiey had descended slowly through the beau¬ 
tiful country before them, pagsing under various 
kinds of trees, with the evening chirp of the 
cicada spreading a melancholy murmur through 
the air, and multitudes of black and white 
cockatoos whirling round in the air, and par- 
roquets of every kind and colour moving about 
amongst the branches. From amongst the 
long thick grass aWthe foot of the descent a 
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tall emu started up, and galldped away upon 
its long legs across the plains. Every now and 
then they came upon a thicket covered with 
beautiful flowers, and they found the bank of a 
little stream gemmed with the Murray lily, 
and clothed in different places with a shrub 
bearing small pui-ple bells. The ice-plant, 
too, was seen here and there; and had but the 
mind been at ease, few things more delightful 
could be found on earth than a ramble through 
that lovely scene. The spirit of peace and 
bounty seemed to pervade it all, and a forcible 
line of a rash but beautiful poet recurred to 
Dudley’s mind— 

“ And all but the image of God is divine.” 

Nevertheless, tjie impression of all that 
beauty and the calm spirit which it seemed 
to give forth, was not without effect even 
upon his rude companion. He walked on in 
silence for some way, gazing around him on 
every side, and at length he said— 

“ I believe one does not half know how 
beautiful the country is ^en one’s living in 
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towns. I often think it would be better if 
people didn’t live in towns at all, for you see 
one gets to like all sorts of things one doesn’t 
care for in the country.” 

“ Doubtless there are many more temptations 
in towns,” replied Dudley; “ and what is worse 
than all, less opportunity for a man 'to com¬ 
mune quietly with his own thoughts; for I am 
quite sure, that if a person did so always, before 
he acts, there would not be half the harm done 
that takes place in the world. The oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so is a great blessing, and the 
habit of so doing a greater blessing still.” 

“ I’m not quite sure that that’s the right 
cause of mischief,” answered the bushranger. 
“ Men seldom do things all at once. It’s bit 
by bit a man gets on. If a man goes into a 
house and takes a glass of gin or brandy, as the 
case may be, it is not to get drunk, and he’d 
most likely do the same if he’d an hour to think 
of it. It is just to keep his spirits up when 
they’re inclined to get low; then he finds a 
friend there, and he takes another glass; and 
then, while they a§b talking, another, till glass 
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after glass goes into his mouth, and then to his 
head, and then nobody knows what happens, 
It’.s the same with other things too. It’s all bit 
by bit—^besides, I believe the devil is in some 
people—in me, perhaps. I dare say you think 
so. Now, there are the savage people here— 
the natives, as they call them; if the devil isn’t 
in them, 1 don’t know what is. They’ve never 
had any teaching, and yet they’ll do such 
things as you’ve no notion of. I’ve seen them 
pick a man’s pocket with their toes as cleverly 
as any prig in all London with his hands; and 
they’ll throw those long spears of theirs right 
into your back, at such a distance that you’d 
think they couldn’t hit a mountain. Then, as 
for their devilish tricks, they’ll kill a man for 
his fat just as the settlers do a bullock for its 
tallow, and smear themselves all over with it, 
and then put red ochre on the top of that. You 
must keep a sharp look out for them, for 
there’s no trusting them, and there’s a whole 
heap of them not far from here, especially the 
people they call the Milmendur&s, great, tall 
fellows, with curly hair; and there are die 
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Fatayaries, too, but I don’t think they’re so bad 
as the others. I saw some of their wirlies as I 
came along. They’re terrible savages, to be 
svp-e, and the only way to keep clear of them is 
to make them think that you’re what they call a 
‘ Mooldthorpe,’ a sort of devil—that’s what 
they think of mo, and they don’t touch me.” 

“ I would rather make them think me an 
angel of good than an angel of evil,” answered 
Dudley. 

The man laughed aloud. “ They’d kill ye, 
and eat ye, for all that,” he answered. “ They 
think, what the officers fancy we think, that it’s 
only worth while minding those who torment 
or punish us. They care nothing about spirits 
of good. It’s the spirits of evil they care about 
—look there, tbrnre’s one of them looking out 
now by that little wood! Let’s keep clear of 
his spear—no, it’s a. kangaroo, upon my life. 
See how he goes hopping off, thirty foot at a 
jump, and yet sometimes the wild dogs will 
catch them, jump as wide as they will, as those 
dogs in the colony will catch me before I’ve 
done, let me roam Tar or near. I know it’s my 
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]uck, and so I may as well have my will for a 
while.” 

This was not exactly the sort of conclusion 
to which Dudley had hoped to lead him. He 
thought he discovered some small portion of 
good amidst the great mass of evil in the man’s 
nature; but he knew not how difficult it is to 
eradicate weeds which have grown up, year 
after year, even in a soil which might have 
been made at one time prolific of other things. 
Neither had he sufficient experience of such 
characters to be aware of the best means of 


planting better thoughts. Whenever he at¬ 
tempted to do so, his companion flew away 
from die subject, resolved not to hear, and tliey 
had reached the foot of Mount Gambler without 
the least progress having been made. As 

Dudley began to climb tb*' ' - *' er. the 

, , 1 • j « *’es all over witJr iv, 

bushranger exclaimed, “ 

of that. You 

up there, do you ? 

“ Yes, indeed I do, at the very top,” replied 
Dudley. 

“ Oh! then hang me if 1 go any farther,” 
answered Brady. “ I’m tired, and getting 
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sleepy, and I don’t want to add a great bit to 
. my walk off to-morrow. It’s full forty miles to 
Mr. Norries’s place, where I intend to sleep. 
The day after, I dare say I can steal a horse. 
There’s one, I know, at Pringle’s sheep farm, 
and tliat’ll cany me into the bush near Ade¬ 
laide, It’ll be three weeks before Preach it, 1 
dare say, so if you’ll give me a day or two’s 
biscuit, I’ll thank you.” 

“ With all iny heart,” answered Dudley, who 
had by this time given up all hope of making 
an impression on his companion. “ You had 
better take a good stock, as you’ve such a long 
way to go.” 

“ No,” answered Brady, “ there’s no use 
a-lumbering one’s self. I’ll have a dozen; 

that’s enough for three days, at four a day, and 

• • 

befoje uttieperhaps I may be as 
his spear—no, it’s f ides, Mr. Norries will feed 
1 , 0 ;^ ]jp . and I’ll make Pringle feed me 
the day after.” 

. “ And who is this Mr. Norries ?” asked Dud¬ 
ley, somewhat struck by the name. “ Is he a 
runaway convict, like ourselves ?” 
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“ He’s a convict, sure enough,” answered 
Brady; “ but at the end of the fast yeai*, he 
got indulgence, as tliey call it, for good beha¬ 
viour and helping the governor’s secretary at a 
jrinch. Beside.s, though he’s condemned for 
life, what he did wasn’t veiy bad after all. He 
was a sort of lawyer, you see, and got into a 
terrible row, as what they call a Chartist. 
Devil take me if I know rightly what that 
means; there were no Chartists in England 
when I set out on my travels. But, however, 
he was cast, and sent out to HobaiT Town, 
which he reached just as I started oifi a good 
many montlis ago. 1 recollect hearing they 
were all very civil to him, for they do make 
distinctions out here, let them say, what they 
will.” 

Dudley listened with attention esi- 

tating not a little as to how he should act in 
consequence of the unexpected information he 
had just received. \ thirst for some compa¬ 
nionship was upon him. To know that a well- 
educated and intelligent, though misguided 
man, was within what seemed, in that wild and 
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tliinlj’-peopled tract, but a short di.staiice, gave 
him a strong desire to open some communica¬ 
tion with liim, and curiosity as to many events 
in the past rendered that desire almost irre¬ 
sistible. Yet lie doubted and feared, for the 
idea of being betrayed and canied back to the 
bondage from which he escaped, w'a^ terrible 
to liim. After much hesitation, then, he sent 
a brief and not very distinct message to 
Norries b}"* his lawless companion, propos¬ 
ing to watch all the b«;ttcr against surprise 
theueefonvard. “ Tell Mr. Norrics,” he said, 
“ that there is a person living here who knew 
something of him in former days, and whom he 
last saw about the time when he was ])lanning 
those schei^s which turned out so ill.” 

“ You would not like to tell your name, I 
sup^l^e ?” asked Brady. 

“ Aio, that is not necessary,” replied Dudley. 
“ If he guesses, well; if not, it does not matter.” 

“ Well, I think you must give me a couple 
of charges of powder for my pains,” replied the 
bushranger. 

“ Willingly,” replied Dudley, “ and some 
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small-shot too. 1 have no bullets with me but 
what are in the gun.” 

“ That’ll do—that’ll do,” was the reply. And 
having received tlie gift, the wild and lawless 
man shook hands' with his unfortunate com- 
panron, and saying that he should look out for 
some low tree to sleep in, he left him to pursue 
his way towards his solitary dwelling on the 
mountain-top. 


END OF VOL. 11. 
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